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Today in Oklahoma 


O ne hundred years ago» land- 
hungrv' tanners — allied with rail- 
road builders and professional 
pron'ioters— “boomed'' for the open- 
ing of ihc Unassigned Lands in Indian 
'Territory to white settlement. Eventu- 
ally the Boomers pressured Q.mgrcss 
into setting up the famous 1889 Land 
Run. Nine years later Oklahoma be- 
eame a state. 

Dr. Stan Hoig has been scleetcd to 
write a series of stories for Oklahoma 
TODXt' readers describing the events 
that brought about the '89cr Land Run 
into what is now six counties in eemra! 
Oklahojiia, the run itself and what 
happened afterward. 

Hoig, author of I'ht I^m! Run of 
!889 and other books on Oklahoma 
historyy recently retired as a professor 
of journalism at Central State 
L'niversit\\ 

Each issue of Oklahoma /OAO' dur- 
ing 1989 win feature stories about the 
Territorial Period from 1889 to 1907 
when Oklahojna became a state. We'll 
be telling you more later about Oklaho- 
ma TODAY ^ participatio[i in the '89er 
Cxntcnniah but you' 1 1 want to save the 
complete set of issues from January 
through December for your children 
and your grandchildren to read. 

High point of the '89c r C'enteiini- 
al Celebration will be the U.S. Olym- 
pics Ecstival next July with its torch 
run through all 77 couiuics. All sorts of 
other events arc planned throughout 
the year, and their dates will be includ- 
ed in the Oklahoma lODAAY C'alendar, 
-o^Two of the nation's finest ice 
creams arc blended and frozen in Tul- 
sa, according to People magazine. And 
what better way to begin Oklahoma TO- 
DAY^ new i’ood Depanmem than 
with ('hubby's, whose \’anilla Bean 
ranked third in America's Best lee 
C^ream poll. Isa's I5ih Street Grill 
rated fdih in the Exotics eategorv’ for 


its Ginger C'ardamon ice creajii. 

Our new' Food Department, to ap- 
pear in each issue, will feature out- 
standing rcstaiirams, their chefs and 
ways to prepare Oklahoma-produced 
food. Whether on the road or at home, 
we think you'll enjoy reading about 
Oklahon:ia restaurants and recipes. 

In addition to eating ice cream, 
there are plenty of other things to do in 
'Fuisa, more than enough for a week- 
end as suggested by writer Ron Wolfe 
on page 28. The River Parks area with 
its jogging paths and pedestrian bridge 
will be fun on July and .August after- 
noons. Wlicn it gets too hot outside, 
there arc cooler shopping malls, muse- 
ums and ice skating to iry. 

A future topic for our new Food 
Depariinejit could be roast ostrich. 
You have if t eaten roast ostrich.^ Well, 
not many ha\c, but ostrich farming is 
definitely booming, according to writer 
Jane Beckman, and Oklahoma has be- 
come the unofficial hub of ostrich 
breeding in the U.S. Turn to page 36 
to read more atrout this odd- looking 
bird. 

Not far from 'Tulsa is the home of 

Next Issue: Wc'U tdl you about 
Oklahoma's place in aviation hisroiyr, 
which indiides the stors’ of Wiley Post, 
the indaricholic genius who discovered 
the jet stream, became the finst pilot to 
climb into the stratosphere and devel- 
oped the prototype for today's space 
suit. 'Then, if that's not enough to get 
you rcsTcd up, we'll take you to a ehiii 
cookoff C^che. On the other side of 
the state, you'll see the people and 
landscajx: of the Ouachita Trail through 
the eyes of [ihotographer David Fitzger- 
ald, ,\nd for our readers who love scenic 
photography, we'll celebrate the colors 
of fall with a special portfolio. All this 
and more in the Scpicmber-Ociober is- 
sue of Oklahoma TODAY. Don't miss it. 


Frederick and Adeline Drummond, 
early-day merchants in Hominy. Built 
in 1905, the thrcc-storv^ home has rc- 
ccjitly been restored and opened as a 
museum by the Oklahoma Historical 
Stx:iet\. 

1'lic Drummond Home con tains not 
only original furniture but other house- 
hold items, eveiy thing from a Victrola 
to corn plasters and hair savers. Writer 
Maridcl Alliadcr tells about the Dmm- 
mond Home on page 8. 

Years ago, everyone in a small 
town would gather in the park on the 
Fourth of July to hear local politicians 
debate the issues and tell what office 
they would be running for, listen to 
Sousa music played by the town bund, 
eat fried chicken and homemade ice 
cream ajrd compete in three-legged 
races, watermelon seed -spitting and 
horseshoe thrmv ing, 

J'hc Fourth of July at Filghman 
Park in ('handler is a lot like that. It is 
especially fitting that the town cemers 
its celebration in Tilghjnan Park since 
the long-time U.S. deputy’ marshal for 
v^llom the park is named was bom on 
July 4 and donated the land for the 
park from his homestead. 

Ihc story’ on Chandler's old-fash- 
ioned l^'ourth of July begins on page 
42. If you decide to attend, you'll 
probably find a few politicians eyeing a 
tree stump there in the park just as in 
earlier days. 

Sports car racers and their Ians are 
enthusiastic about the return of the 
Ponca City’ Grand Prix. The drivers 
will again be competing for points and 
national qualification on the Fourth of 
July weekend. Begun in 1 96 1 and then 
dropped in 1 982 for five years, the 
Grand Prix came roaring back last year 
as a major cjualify ing event tor the na- 
tional championship races near Atlanta. 

4 'he 1. 5- mile crack follows the nor- 
mally quiet roads bordering Lake Pon- 
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ca. l urn to page 30 for the Grand Prix 
stor\* and photos. 

Big-time horse racing and pari- 
mutuel betting begin September 1 
with the opening of the $93 million 
Remington Park in Oklahoma Cit\\ 
The showplace will feature a glass tun- 
nel for viewing horses as they head for 
the track, four restaurants and such 
amenities as oil paintings by Frederic 
Remington and other equine artists 
and adjacent sleeping quarters for hors- 
es and horsemen. 

To help you prepare for racing, turn 
to page 40 where writer Orinda Hern- 
don uncomplicates betting 
terminology. 

This is going to be a busy summer. 
But wherever your travel plans take 
you, kick back, relax and just enjoy 
being in Oklahoma. — Sue Garter 


BOOKS 

llie Prairie Traveler, l/y U,S, Army 
Capt. Randolph H, Marry: Applmood 
Books, 138 U'. Main Street, Chester, 
Connecticut 06412; $10.95, pb. Cross- 
country^ traveling in the 1850s didn’t 
start with toll-free reservation lines and 
a four-day weekend. 

Our westbound forebears had mox- 
ie — anyone without a sufficient supply 
wouldn’t have made it 50 miles west of 
Kansas City. Still, these venturers 
needed help, and the U.S. War De- 
partment sent Capt. .Marcy to the 
rescue. 

A man with abilities as an author and 
frontiersman, Marcy wrote an equiva- 
lent of today’s /\AA guides. The book 
was first published in 1859 and billed 
as “ ITie Best-Selling Handbook for 
.America’s Pioneers.” "Fhe captain elo- 
quently answered thorny questions of 
the day: What type of power should be 
purchased, oxen or mules.^ How to de- 
scend the wagon down mountains.^ 
What kind of guns should be taken.^ 


(Colt’s revolving pistol was the author’s 
weapon of choice.) 

Not only did Marcy address day-to- 
day concerns about food and clothing, 
he gave detailed itineraries of major 
east-west routes that included road 
conditions (if there were roads) and 
availability of wood, water and grazing. 

The book is fascinating reading for 
at least two reasons. Not only can we 
marvel at changes in the landscape and 
life that have happened in a mere 14() 
years, we can marvel at our ancestors’ 
willingness to face the uncertainties of 
a three-month trek across the largely 
uninhabited mountains, deserts and 
prairies. 


LETTERS 

We are originaUy from Ohio and 
Missouri but have lived in northwest- 
ern Oklahoma for the past five years. 
We consistently use Oklahoma TODAY 
for the events and places we want to 
visit in Oklahoma. 

Several weeks ago we visited Paw- 
nee Bill’s home and museum in Paw- 
nee, which we learned about in a 1986 
magazine. We also went to the garage 
sale at the Oklahoma City fairgrounds, 
which was listed in the Calendar of 
Events in the January-February 1988 
issue. And just this morning. I’ve 
marked the events of our interest in 
the new magazine. 

Oklahoma has a varied and interest- 
ing people and history . ITiank you for 
such an informative magazine. 

Carmen I^. Perryman 
Woodward 


Hats off to Dr. Doyle Mc(>oy for 
taking time to lobby and get one piece 
of legislation passed in Oklahoma, 
which made the Indian Blanket our 
state wildflower (“Oklahoma Omni- 
bus,” May-June). ITie Gaillardia puT 
chella is not only a beautiful flower, but 


what could be more symbolic in Red 
Man’s land.^ 

Jewel Carlisle 
I .av erne 


I am looking for assistance in find- 
ing a supplier who sells Oklahoma 
pins. I was born and raised in Oklaho- 
ma and have always been proud of my 
heritage and wish to give Oklahoma 
pins to my friends and business asso- 
ciates in Tennessee, (k:orgia and Ken- 
tucky who exemplify e.xceptional 
character and friendliness in their day- 
to-day activities, common qualities in 

Oklahomans. ... .. ,, 

lorn Kolb 

Hixson, Idinessee 


Hditor’s Note: You may purchase Okla- 
homa pins for $2.50 eaih in gtft shops at 
state resorts, museums and parks. Ihe pins 
are also avadable for $1.50 each in lots of 
50 or more throu^i the Tourism Gift Shop 
Office, 39 N.E. 29th, Oklahoma City, OK 
73105. 


I would like to know if you hav e any 
publications on w ildflife to be found in 
state parks and wildlife refuges, f or 
instance, I have found Set|uoyah State 
Park great for photographing white- 
tailed deer, gray fox and squirrels. 1 
like the Wichita Mountains for bison 
and prairie dogs. I would like to find 
other parks with good photographic op- 
portunities for wildlife. 

(jeorge K. Brantley 
McAlester 


Kditor’s Note: '"Watchable Wildlife 4/*- 
eas, ” is an article in the .Match- Apn! 1987 
issue of (Xitdoor Oklahoma magazine 
that was written for people who enjoy 
watching or photographing wildlife. You 
may order a copy for $2.50 ftvm Outdoor 
Oklahoma, P.O. 53465, Oklahoma City, 
OK 74152. 
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Gilbert 

By Kathryn Jenson White 




W ilt) horses could dra^ Gilbert 
Jones, and just about 
anywhere. 

Actually, the hi>rscs that have such 
power over Gilbert aren't really wild; 
they are the descendants of domesti- 
cated horses that have reverted to the 
ways of the wild* They are mustangs, 
'rhese animals have occupied the 
greater part of the last 60 years of Gil- 
bert's life as he has studied the history' 
of the breed; created the Southwest 
Spanish Mustang Association to regis- 
ter the purest bloodlines still around: 
and done everything in his power to 
promote them as a living fragment of 
American history' and preserve them 
tor future generations. 

About 17 miles northeast of Antlers 
in the southeastern part of Oklahoma, 
on top of tree- tangled Blackjack 
Mountain, in a place called Medicine 
Spring, Gilbert h%es in a simple home 
with little furniture and no electricity, 
telephone, piped- in wearer or source of 
heat other than a fireplace. 

Sitting at a makeshift desk with a 
kerosene lamp at his elbows this 81- 
year-old man who left school after the 
ninth grade, spends a great chunk of 
each day answering the hundreds of 
letters he gets from all over the world 
each year, getting information together 
for the SSMA's quarterly newsletter 
and reading every' book and magazine 
article d.htnn western history^ and hors- 
es he can get his hands on. 

The decor in Ciilbcrfs home may be 
less than designer, hut the wealth of 
informatitm to be found in his exten- 
sive library' and archive of correspon- 
dence and materials, not to mention 
the experience stored in his mind. 


make Medicine Spring a showplace. 
The owner and his residence are state 
treasures, even though wild horses 



couldn't drag him into admitting it* 

“1 collected articles on history' and 
horses since I was a kid, but I've ac- 
quired most of my books within the 
last 30 years, most in the last 10 
through antique dealers and rare b<x>k 
cataitrgucs," he says. “It took me 25 
years to get connections; if Vd had an 
education and known how to find 
things, Fd have done more. They had 


to bum down the school house to get 
me out of the third reader. 

“F ve got boxes and boxes of articles 
and things cm them. I've got enough 
for 10 scrapbooks the size of the one 1 
got put together here." 

The scrapbook folbert lugs out of a 
back rcx>m at great risk to his spinal 
alignment is crammed full of docu- 
ments to over a foot thick and held 
together with a man's leather belt. 

“I guess I need sideboards for this 
one," he says, laughing. 

As (n I here turns the pages, he 
doesn't mention the most interesting 
aspect of his megahook: in the margins 
of c%'cry article and letter, usually in 
red ink, are responses, comments, ref- 
erences to other sources of information 
and (|ucstions Gilbert has penned in. 
'I he same is true of the great number 
of bound volumes that fill his book- 
shelf-lined walls, (jilbert is not a pas- 
sive reader. 

Of his marginal notations (jilhert 
says: “I just mark in all my books so 
my kids can't sell 'em when I die. 
Really, though, I am going to leave it 
all to the asswiation. I get articles all 
the time from people all over the place 
and Fve got some here I think may be 
the only cerpies available, Vve tried to 
crack some down thrtmgh the Smithso- 
nian and at the library^ at Texas A&M, 
but haven't had any luck." 

Ciilbert's collection of books also 
grows frcc]ucntly. He receives cata- 
logues each week listing the availabil- 
ity of rare, out-of-print volumes, 

“You can buy any kind of book if 
you've got money enough and can wait 
long enough," he says, reaching up to 
a shelf and removing a faded blue vol- 
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umc, 'Tvc been 10 ycurs fretting this 
one; it just came a couple months 
As stx)n as I hear about one from a 
dealer I'll order it, but I guarantee 98 
percent of them will be sold before you 
can get a check there. One lx>ok I 
been trying to get for awhile is 35 or 40 
years old; that's a $65 book. I paid $2Z 
for this t>ne, but there's others just as 
good Tin tr\in' to get* ^bu don't see 
'em advertised hut once in five years." 

'The book in (jilbert's hands has no 
overly critical comments burned into 
the margins in his rtmgh but easily 
readable printing; in fact, in Die Irav- 
vk uj William UartraifK first published 
in IMiiladelphia in 179] and reprinted 
in the 1928 edition he has left his mark 
all over, (filbert finds supporting evi- 
dence tor his theor\ that mustangs in 
North America developed along two 
different lines. One line, Spanish mus- 
tangs, came from horses left in Fk>rida 
by Spanish expltjrers, and the tJther, 
Western mustangs, came from those 
left in Mexico, 

(nlbcrfs fascination with all mus- 
tangs began when he was 17 and his 
uncle gave him a mare called Susie. 
Some of the 120 head he and his son- 
in-law now run on 40 stjuare miles of 
un fenced pasture around Medicine 
Spring ha\ c Susie s blood in them still. 

“After Susie, 1 went to gatherin’ a 
few here and there," he recalls, “Wc 
lived around in I'cxas ftjr awhile and 
you could he adrivin' down the rf>ad 
and see all kinds of little mustangs 
grazin’* When I mo\ cd to New Mexico 
in 1934, I carried a pretty gtmd little 
bunch in a bobtail truck." 

(Xcr the next 24 years, (iilbert's 
mustang holdings went the way of all 
who w(uk in the animal stock market; 
up and down, LtJco weed, freak storms 
and poor grass years all took their toll. 
4 'h rough it all Cjilbcrt always held on 
to enough h(»rses to preserve his best 
bloodlines. 

[\> make ends meet, fjilbert took 
up preserving in another fashion; he 
became a taxidermist. 

“I mounted just about everything," 
he says, “Biggest animal was a butTalu. 


Did about 25 or 30 of these. You know 
those bucking horses and steers you 
used to sec along the highway to have 
your picture took I did most of 
'em. ! had seven styles of l)ueking 
horses and four sty les of mounted buf- 
tlilo. I moil rued hundreds of deer and 
antelope heads a year. Wlicn 1 came 
out of the army after two years sen ing 
during Wbrld War 11, 1 was 1,200 or- 
ders behind," 

(jilbcrt must have caught up by 
1958, because that's when he loaded 
up his family and his mustangs and 
came home to Oklahoma, He settled 
at Medicine Spring Ranch in 1962 and 
began his real life’s work in earnest: 
reclaiming the reputation of the much 
maligned mustang, often referred to 
scornfully as 'Ntjuaw ponies" or 
“broom tails," 

“41iere was a time when 1 was gath- 
ering them that half the ranchers 
thought the mustang had more cow 
sense than any horse. 4'hcn the old- 
timers started dy ing off and the word 
mustang got a bad ring to it. A lc>t of 
people just naturally had it in for mus- 
tangs. They thought they was mean, 
hard to break, hard to handle. S(m 
they’re stagin’ a comeback, maybe be- 
cause so many pct>ple want to be what 
I call old-timcy, 

“But during the time they weren't 
thought much of, they gt>t scarcer and 
scarcer. Finally, nothing was actually 
purebred, I got as pure as I could when 
I was collecting, but not 1 00 percent. 
\<nv there’s probably no more than 
2,000 head." (nlbert's bands produce 
about 50 colts a year. 

in 1957 a man named Brislawn be- 
gan the Spanish Mustang Registry' in 
New Mexico to presene the remaining 
purity of the bloodlines, Gilbert 
joined, but left in 1976 when infight- 
ing became a proldem. !n 1978, he 
began his own organization, the South- 
west .Spanish Mustang .Association. It 
now has over 600 members and l,0(K) 
horses registered, .A move is afoot to 
merge the two organizations. 

'The SSM.A offers bi-annual trail 
rides at Medicine Spring Ranch; last 


fall’s gathering drew 4fM) paniei pants. 
4 he rides are endurance races that 
range from 25 t(j 100 miles long. 

“Mustangs are not speed horses like 
the (|uarter horse or thoroughbred," 
Cblbert explains, “4 hey' re good for 
distance, and I don’t think any t>ther 
horse can stay with them. You can take 
history and read how' the ea\ airy knew 
that if they didn't catch the Indians in 
75 miles, they were done gone. Fhe 
mustangs cxuild outrun all the other 
horses." 

(jilbert’s fierce pride in the breed's 
abilities to endure and his c<]ually 
fierce desire to earn them the recogni- 
tion they dcscnc keep him working 
long hours ami lead him lo supply 
horses to many people for many 
reasrms, 

A team of French j(mrna lists writing 
abmit American horses inter\iewed 
Gilbert last year. 41iat initial two-day 
visit to .Medicine Spring led to two 
more visits of two months each during 
which the Journalists created several 
articles for Frcndi magazines that have 
made (rilbert stmiething of a legend 
there and put ujgether w hat they call a 
Mustang Re mud a. \Mth a covered 
wagon and some of (filbert's mustangs 
the team is traveling 4,2(K1 miles of 
histone trails and western cattle trails 
in If states, Fhcy left Gilbert's place 
ill .April and plan to end up back there 
in a year. 

Gilbert has plenty to keep him busy 
until they return. He says he is 4(K) 
letters behind in his correspondence 
and four issues behind in the SSMA 
newsletter. He'll catch up; he pos- 
sesses the \ cry power he admires so in 
his beloved mustangs; endurance. ® 


Giihm (hes no! work alone: many 
mustang If/vets help him with (veryfhing 
from the A’4SVl/.l husitms to gathering his 
hones when neeessan\ ! wo of his Ihggest 
auks are liryant and Darlene Riekman. 
who put their pirkup into four-wheel 
drive and take writers and photographen 
up ilunsmoke Trail to the top of B lark- 
jar k Mountain whemver asked. 
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By Maridel Allinder 
Photographs by Jerry Poppenhouse 




n Osage County, 
where cattle graze on 
prairies a minute or so 
from the center of 
most any town and 
w'here the smoke from 
a summer grass fire 
quickly rises higher than the tallest 
building, the presence of a Victorian 
mansion is a mighty thing. 

The Drummond Home in Hominy 
is a frontier architectural archetype — 
the fanciful home rising from the aus- 
tere prairie. It epitomizes man's desire 
CO civilize the wilderness and remains a 
symbol of prosperity and dreams 
achieved. 

As Shirley Pettengill, curator of the 
Drummond Home, says: *‘Ic was Mr. 
Drummond's idea of w^hat a proper 
house should be/' 

The store that made Frederick 
Dnjmmond a well-to-do man still sits 
on the corner of Main and Price streets 
in Hominy, although it's now called 
The Pioneer and has a modern false 
front that disguises its original stone 
dignity'. 

Three blocks north is the Drum- 
mond Home, its cow^er and rooftop 
lightning rods barely visible through 


burahle fiandstone for the isem 

quarried four miles west of Haminy\ 



the trees along Price Street. 

The descendants of Frederick and 
Adeline Drummond gave the house 
and all its contents to the Oklahoma 
Historical Societv' in 1980. The gift 
included a large collection of house- 
hold objects and personal papers. 

The Drummonds 
didn’t have their 
comforts handed 
to them on a sil- 
ver platter. They 
earned the 
money, 

then bought the 
platter. 

“Wliat you're seeing is not just a 
house,” says Pectengill, who came to 
the Drummond Home from Dallas, 
where she w^as curator of a historical 
site called Old City' Park. “It is a com- 
plete chronicle of family life in early 
20th century^ Osage County'.” 

ITat life is revealed in amazing de- 
tail: Adeline's cash ledgers dating from 
1922-1956, check stubs, letters and 
household objects ranging from a cast 


>o §0 


iron ham boiler to cuticle cream. 

The storage room on the third floor 
of the house contains boxes of family 
possessions, categorized and labeled: 
Masonic Hats and Other Parapherna- 
lia, Feather Hats and Ornaments, 
Men's Collars, World War I Uniforms 
and 13 boxes labeled Ladies Dresses. 

“The research potential here is tre- 
mendous,” says Pettcngill, who has a 
master's degree in anthropology- from 
the University of Arizona, “The house 
%vas never cleaned out. It is unusual to 
have all the little things that make a 
house somebody's home." 

Those little things, scattered 
throughout the house, create a time 
warp. It isn't 1988 inside the Dnun- 
mond Home, although cars outside on 
the street prove that it is. 

Inside, Adeline's Madame McClure 
Cold Cream still sits on her dresser 
next to her Blue-Jay CJorn Plasters. 
There is a Victrola, not a VCR. A 1917 
calendar hangs on the wall. Only the 
geranium in the kitchen w'indow looks 
new, 

Frederick and Adeline Drummond 
were not aristocrats. They were ordi- 
nary frontier working people who w^cre 
successful enough to live in a grand 
house, 

Frederick Drummond came to the 
United States from Scotland in the ear- 
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cording m records, that buy-in was fi- 
nanced largely by Adeline's savings, 
which she accu mu laced selling eggs 
and produce. 

By modem definition, it was as stra- 
tegic as any yuppie maneuver coward 
success. Frederick and Adeline had 
stepped ahead. 

In 19<)4, Frederick and three part- 
ners opened the I lominy 'Frading 
(Company. I'hc Drummond family 
moved to Hominy, and in 1905 they 
moved into their dream house ’ — prob* 
ably the only house in Hominy to have 
a state-r>f-the-art indoor bathroom. 

By ujday's standards, it seems odd 
to build a bathroom that is pracrieally 
in the entnway of the house, lUjt the 
Drummonds' bathroom is prominently 
placed, second only to the parlor and 
dining room. 

‘'I'hcy were proud of it,"' l^etcengill 
says. “It was something to have a bath- 
room in 1905,” 

In 1980, the 16-r(K)m Drummond 
Home w'as run down, partly modern- 
ized and definitely nor what visitors 
see today. 

Time and changing tastes had taken 
their toll. There were false ceilings and 
paneling in Si>mc rooms. Woodwork 
and furniture were darkened with age 
and dirt. 'Fhe plaster and lathe walls 
were cracking. 

It w'as a declining hodgepodge, like 


JmFs mom trfiftn ike fmmiys empkmis on edmmion—ihm of four Dnmmond rhlldrrn 
attmded mile^e, Jark took ^fYiduaie r/asm rn I/Zmois, find Gentner &tud'm( at Heuvard. 


Xdehm Drummond: She $oid md 
saved money in finamr kmld idem. 


ly 1880s when he was about 20 years 
old. His father, w'ho died just before 
his son left for America, had been an 
accoumant in Glasgow, 

Frederick came to the United States 
in search of adventure. He didn't find 
it in the Marco Polo sense, but he did 
find a job as a clerk for a mercantile 


store in St, Louis, Missouri. 

In 1884, Frederick came farther 
west, to w'ork as a clerk for Osage 
Mercantile (bmpany in Pawhuska. 
(These mcmantile scores were the de- 
partment scores of the frontier— they 
sold everything from groceries to cof- 
fins, and many of them also doubled as 
the town mortuary',) 

Adeline (Jentner also lived in Paw- 
h LI ska, employed by a family as a 
housekeeper. She had grown up in 
Cbffcywille, Kansas, where her father 
was a tamier and miller. Her grandpar- 
ents, who lived in Hermann, Missouri, 
were German immigrants, 

Adeline and Frederick were married 
in Pawhuska in 1890, 'ITicy were in 
every way a ty'pica! young couple of 
the era — he worked as a clerk and she 
raised chickens, gardened and had 
children: Blanche, Roy (Jecil, Gentner 
and Alfred Alexander (called A. A. or 
Jack), 

After about six years as a clerk, 
Frederick bought into the mercantile 
company and became a partner, Ac- 
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any house can he after 75 years of 
fewer and fewer inhabitants. Adeline 
lived in the house until her death in 
1956. Her brother. Will Cientner, lived 
there until he died in 1978. llien it 
stood emptN. 

I’he house was opened to the public- 
in December 1986 after six years of 
restoration work inside and out. I'he 
money for the $20(),(MM) refurbishment 
came from three sources — the Drum- 
mond family, federal grants and the 
Oklahoma Historical Societ\, Petten- 
gill says. 

I'he historical s(K'iet> restored the 
house to the way it looked circa 1915- 
1920, which were oil boom years 
around Hominy. 'Phat took some 


sleuthing. Rooms had been painted or 
papered many times over the years, 
burN'ing the original apjxrarance of the 
house under layers of change. 

“You learn to be a real detective,'' 
says l^ettengill. who did much of the 
restoration work herself, with the help 
of local young people and curators 
from other Oklahoma Historical Soci- 
ety sites. 

I'hey found remnants of the original 
wallpaper by removing railings and 
light fixtures from the walls and sent 
these fragments to a company in (Cali- 
fornia that specializes in reproducing 
N’ictorian wallpaper. .Some were repro- 
duced e.xactly; others, too costly to re- 
produce because of their elaborate 


designs, were replaced with wallpaper 
designs and colors found in other his- 
toric homes. 

"fhe woodwork and floors were 
stripped and refmished. False ceilings 
were removed to reveal the original 1 1- 
f(X)t ones. Pettengill compiled a thick 
notebook that dcKumented ever>’ item 
in the house, from piano to hairj^in. 

V isitors can see before-and-after pic- 
tures displayed throughout the house, 
proving the restoration project was no 
piece of cake. 

Pettengill gives most of the house 
tours. .She knows the histoix^ of the 
Drummond family well enough to 
write a dissertation, and it shows in her 
tour commentar\-. .Arriving in the 
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kitchen, she points to a stool sitting by 
a vcry^ low sink* 

'‘Mrs. Drummond was 5 feet 10 
inches calk so she washed dishes sit- 
ting down/' Pettengiil says. “She al- 
ways recycled her dishwater* Even 
with running water, she didn't let any 
down the sink." 

A visitor to Hominy can't miss the 
Dmmmond Home's Victorian exterior. 
The bottom half is native sandstone 
and the top half is wooden shingles 
painted in alternating bands of light 
and dark green. The roofline is broken 
by a tower and dormers. 

The total effect is dressy, to say the 
least. 

The entrs’^'ay to the house is ele- 
gant — stained glass, gingerbread 
woodwork, oak floors with planks ar- 
ranged in a log cabin design, exactly 
like the traditional c]uilr pattern. 

One of the most interesting and 
least t\’pical bedrooms belonged to the 
Drummond's youngest son. Jack. He 
lived at home for awhile after graduat- 
ing from Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College (now' OSU) and 
decorated the room to suit himself. 


The woodwork is painted turquoise 
and the w-alls are lavender-gray. There 
are Navajo rugs on the floor and Osage 
artifacts scattered around. It is the one 
room in the house that celebrates its 
Western roots. 

Frederick and Adeline had two 
more children after they moved to 
Hominy, but both died before reach- 
ing adulthood, Lois Hope died of ap- 
pendicitis when she w'as 6 years old, 
and Conrad died of pneumonia at age 
9 months. 

Frederick w'as only 49 years old 
W'hen he died in 1913 of gangrene after 
an operation for gall stones. Adeline 
continued to run the household and 
business with her three sons, who 
eventually started the Drummond Cat- 
tle Company, 

Only one of the couple’s children is 
living. Jack, now' in his 90s, lives in 
Madill. But there arc many Drum- 
mond descendants in Osage County', 
and many of them are ranchers, .At 
least 17 grandchildren and great-grand- 
children of Frederick and Adeline are 
ranchers in Osage County' today. 

As Pettengiil says: “In this part of 



Az/f/hfc's tendma W savf everything— men roEmetin and toHetries fmm the turn nf the 
century — helped researchers piece together the Iwes of a famify of frontier entrepreneurs. 


the country*, the name Drummond is 
synonymous with ranching," 

The Drummond Home is a symbol 
of an impulsive, optimistic era in Okla- 
homa history'. Just being in it conjures 
images of the risk-takers w'ho built it, 
and the new' generation of risk-takers 
raised there. 

Most of all, it is a symbol of the 
good life that could be achieved on the 
Oklahoma frontier. 

In her tours, Pettengiil stresses that 
the Drummonds w*ere not people w ho 
had their comforts handed to them on 
a silver platter. They earned the mon- 
ey, then bought the platter, 

“The Drummonds had a very' nice 
house, but they w'crc basically middle- 
class people," says Pettengiil. “The 
kids did the chores. Mrs. Drummond 
did the cooking. There are no ser- 
vant's quarters on the third floor, 
TTiat's not the way it w'as," M 


Fmhnre writer Mimde! A! Under lives 
in I'ufsa, Jerry Poppenhouse, senior 
photographer and desipier for Phillips 
Petroleum Company, twenth cr^ihited his 
work at two gaHehes—the Oklahomet 
Museum of Art in Oklahoma City and 
Nonnans Firehouse Art Center. 



The Dnmmond Home, JOS N. Price, 
is three blocks north and west of the 
interseemn of SM. 99 and II. H. 20 in 
Hominy (45 miles northwest of Tuka}. The 
house is opett to the puhlie from 9 a ^m. to 
5 p.m, on 'Tuesdays thrmigf Fridays and 2 
to 5 pjn, on weekends. It is closed 
Mondays and state holidays. 

Curator Shirley PettcnplL who 
worked on much of the restoration, also 
gfddes visitors through the house. 'Pours 
last from 15 to 55 minutes, depending on 
interest and gjoup she," she .^ays. 

For details, call Pettengiil at (9IS) 
S8S-2J74. Admmion is free. 
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Chockm CodeTalkers 

By Susan Moseley 


A handful of Oklahoma’s (>hcK’ta\v 
Indians outsmarted the Gemian 
army in the last days of World War I. 

During the Meuse-Argonne cam- 
paign in October 1918, eight (Choc- 
taws — part of the 142nd Infantry' — 
were among a group sent to capture 
Forest Ferme. 'Fhe (Jermans, adept at 
tapping American telephone lines and 
breaking radio codes, set yet another 
trap for the soldiers from the West. 
With hopes of eavesdropping, the Ger- 
mans deliberately abandoned commu- 
nications lines for the .Americans to 
find. Va)\. A.W. Bloor, the (Choctaws’ 
commander, played willingly into the 
Germans’ trap — only he let the Choc- 
taws do the talking. 

Bloor had overheard his (Choctaw 
soldiers lluently conversing in their na- 
tive language and quickly recruited 
them as code-talkers, according to 
.Mike Wright of the Scientific Social 
Research (Company in Norman, who 
spent more than a year collecting rare 
news accounts and military proof about 
Oklahoma’s Indian code-talkers, llie 
Indians, assigned to different head- 
(|uarters, transmitted strategy' over the 
telephone and wrote coded messages 
carried by runners. 

.\lthough the (Choctaws had a limit- 
ed vocabulary for military' terms, they 
found quick substitutions: artillery 
translated as “big gun,” machine gun 
became “little gun shoot fast,” the 
number of battalions was indicated by 
“one, two and three grains of com” 
and casualties were known as “scalps.” 
The (Choctaws’ first assignment be- 
gan the night of Oct. 26, 1918, when 
they transmitted orders to move two 
companies from (Chufilly to (Chardeny. 
ITien, the next day, the eight code- 
talkers worked to prepare a surprise 
assault on Forest Ferme. ITie success 



Code^talker Viaor and his wife Ora. 


of their missions so impressed Ameri- 
can commanders that other Choctaws 
were quickly trained. 'ITie .Allies had 
finally found a code the (jermans 
couldn’t break. 

Within 24 hours after the (Choctaws 
began code-talking, the (Germans were 
stopped. Within 72 hours, the enemy 
army was in full retreat, and less than 
one month later, World War 1 ended. 

"lliese (Choctaws were the only Indi- 
ans w ho were known to have transmit- 
ted code in World War 1, and their 
success laid the groundwork for Native 
American code-talking in the war that 
followed. The Navaho Indians have 
received considerable acclaim for their 
work in Pacific battles during World 
War 11. On the European side of the 
war, several Oklahoma tribes also 
helped. 

According to one story, on a Sunday 
afternoon a few days after D-Day, Ed- 
mund .Andrew Harjo walked through 
an apple orchard in FVance. Harjo, a 
Seminole and part of the 195th Field 
Artillery' Battalion, stopped when he 
heard an Indian singing under a tree. 


'Fhe other Indian was (Creek, and the 
two shared the Muscogee language. 
When a captain heard them communi- 
cate, he put them to work at opposite 
ends of the radio. 

.And then there was Schlicht Billy, a 
Choctaw code-talker in the 180th In- 
fantry during World War II. Billy’s 
company saw 511 days of combat and 
participated in the landing of .An/io, 
the liberation of Rome and the inva- 
sion of southern France. Billy, \\ho 
had been wounded four times, often 
spoke the (Choctaw code on the tele- 
phone to other tribal members. 

I'he Comanches were the only 
Oklahoma tribe recruited exclusively 
for code-talking, and 17 young Indians 
volunteered. Fhe group trained for 
two months at Fort Benning, (Georgia, 
to pass information with the (Coman- 
che language, an unwritten language 
w ith 1 1 dialects. Fourteen of the (Co- 
manches traveled overseas together 
with the Fourth Signal (bmpany. 
They participated in the Normandy 
invasion and fought without casualty 
into (Cermany. .Although the Q)man- 
ches were rarely in a position to use 
such a secretive code, their skill was 
considered a valuable security 
element. 

Unlike the Navajo code-talkers, 
Oklahoma’s Indians have never been 
formally recognized by the United 
States or FVench governments for their 
contributions. .Medals were promised 
to the (Choctaw code-talkers who 
fought during World War I, but were 
never given. In 1986, the original eight 
soldiers were posthumously honored 
by the (Choctaw Nation (Council in 
luskahoma. SB 


Susan Moseley h an Edmond -based 
freelance writer. 
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River walk, 
museum hop, 
window shop — 
Tulsa’s paeked 
with weekend 
pleasures 
By Ron Wolfe 


L egend has it that 'I'ulsa's 
Brady Theater is ha tin ted 
by the ghost of Enrico Ca- 
ruso, the Italian tenor who 
died shortly after the con- 
cert he performed there in 
1917. I he talc makes for a good ghost 
story. But think of it as a travel tip. 

By 191 7^ Tulsa was on its way to 
becoming the ‘‘Oil (Capital of the 
World," but it was still a boom town 
surrounded by the rough-and-tumble 
of the oil fields. It wasn’t ([uite 20 
years old yet as an incorporated mu- ^ 
nicipaliryy and already, the town had a ^ 
municipal theater — one that booked 
shows by the internationally celebrated 
likes of (itmso, 

Now, the dusty streets of frontier 
'rulscy Town have given way to the 
gleaming office towers of an ambitious 
cit\\ and— oh, yes. Tie travel tip? Its 
simply this: 

Tulsa was the place to go for the 
best of good times and entertainment 
from carlv on, and it still is. 
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A weekend that starts on a I'riday 
night in I'lilsa starts with the (juestion 
of w here to stay. I*here are dozens of 
hotels and motels to ehix)se from, in- 
cluding the comfortable Westin and 
Doubletree hotels downtow n and the 
easy-to-fmd Hilton Inn, just off 1-44. 

But for a weekend fling with a fillip 
of elegance, it would be hard to re[X)se 
more comfortably than at the Sheraton 
Kensington Hotel at 71st Street and 
south I.ewis Avenue. 

\ $()9-a-night luxurs room at the 
Sheraton Kensington (alxnit $20 more 
than a regular room) includes the dan- 
gerous luxur\ of a snack bar — a cup- 
board and refrigerator stocked with a 
tempting array of drinks, nuts, cheese, 
crackers and candy. 

The danger is two-fold. All these 
close-at-hand snacks cost extra. And 
the whole weekend’s plan of adven- 
ture could end right here for some 
couples. 

\Miat reason is there to leave a tast\ 
and satisfying room.^ 

For one, the Italian Inn restaurant at 
5800 S. Lewis Avenue is just a few 
minutes' drive north from the hotel — a 
drive w orth making if only for a taste of 
(irandpa .Adolph's cheese dip. (Prices 
are moderate, all the more reason to 
call ahead for reser\ations. ) 

Now, here we separate the zippy 
types who aren't finished yet from the 
zap|H;d w ho just w ant to go back to the 
hotel. 

f or those late-hour zippies w ho take 
sides on what sort of club entertain- 
ment to seek out, I'he Sunset (nill, 
3410 S. I’eoria Avenue, is a live band 
spot on the loud side; and 4'he Irish 
Rose Pub and Restaurant, 1560 li. 21st 
Street, is a warmly run place on the 
quiet side. (7/te Tulsa Tribune offers a 
complete listing of club entertainment 
in Friday night's newspajK‘r.) 

On Saturday, sleep late if you'd like. 
Disgracefully late even. You're out of 
town, and who’s to know.^ 

But if calling rtx)m serv ice for break- 
fast seems just a crumb too deca- 
dent — and it probably is — then shake 
out in time for a drive across tow n for 


coffee and sweet rolls. 

Phis would be a g<x)d time to pick 
up a 'Fulsa street map that shows 
w here to find Riverside Drive, west of 
the hotel. In case of no map, though, 
just look for the river. 

Riverside Drive w inds along the east 
bank of the tree-lined Arkansas River, 
where you'll see jogging and bicycle 
trails, picnic areas, even a I risbee golf 
course. Bikes rent for $3 an hour at 
River "Frail Bicycles, 41st Street and 
Riverside Drive. 


On Saturday, 
sleep late if you d 
like. 

Disgracefully 
late even. You re 
out of town, and 
who*s to know? 


A pedestrian bridge spans the river 
just north of 31st Street and Riverside 
Drive, and one of the best views of the 
downtown I'ulsa skyline is from the 
center of this walkway, a converted 
railroad bridge. 

Fhe Old West Playground is on the 
west bank of the river. 'Hie easiest way 
to reach it is to cross the river by car on 
the 21st Street Bridge, for the play- 
ground is just south of the parking area 
near the west end of the bridge. It's a 
$20, OCX) set-up made to kx)k like a 
town in the frontier days of Oklaho- 
ma — and if granddad doesn't feel like 
climbing, at least he can appoint him- 
self honoraiA marshal. 

Fast from Riverside Drive on 21st 
Street is Woodward Park and the ad- 
joining municipal rose garden, 46 acres 
of wooded seclusion at 21st Street and 
south Peoria Avenue. Woodward Park 
is the spot for a stroll through the 
roses, among the scampering squirrels. 
And there are benches along the 
way — g(X)d spots to rest, or just to sit 
and enjoy one of the loveliest parks in 
the state. If the camera only comes out 



The formal gardens art a backyard masterpiece at 
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of the glove compartment one time 
this whole weekend. Woodward Park 
is the place for it. 

But strolls later, rolls first — at the 
Baker\^ on Cherry Street, 1344 E. 15th 
Street, just east of 15th Street and 
south Peoria Avenue. 

Fifteenth Street was called Cherry 
Street in the early 1900s, hence the 
Bakery on Cherry Street. No plain ol' 
donuts here; the bakery is full of in- 
triguing deicctables. But don’t miss 
the morning buns (95 cents apiece) — 


If the camera 
only comes out of 
the glove com- 
partment one 
time. Woodward 
Park is 

the place for it, 

airy- light cinnamon rolls that cry out to 
be read over the morning newspaper, 
sprinkles of sugar pattering onto the 
new'sprint. 

Stoked up and ready for action, ex- 
plore the Cherry Street area, an unpre- 
dictable place of one-of-a-kind shops 
and restaurants (15th Street from Peo- 
ria Avenue east to Utica Avenue), An- 
tiques and more antiques, vintage 
clothing, Belgian chocolates, rare 
books, coffee and teas, even Yeakey’s, 
one of the last of the old-time neigh- 
borhood grocery' stores — have a look. 

If the looking rolls around to lunch- 
time, one of Tulsa’s best Mexican res- 
taurants is Chimi’s at 1413 E. 15th 
Street. (Entrees are priced around $5 
and up.) In fact, this whole street 
amounts to a smorgasbord of taste 
adventures. 

'llic 15th Street Grill, 1542 E. 15th 
Street, is the kind of classy place 
where it isn’t hard to pay $10 or $15 for 
a meal that tastes like it ought to cost 
that much. The 15th Street Wok, 1334 
E. 15th Street, is a Chinese restaurant 
with entrees that start around $7, but 


consider the possibility of a whole Pe- 
king duck ($23). 

At Panache, 1503 E. 15rh Street, 
the menu is nearly as eclectic as the 
decor of wood carvings, vases and lacc 
curtains. (Prices vary from $5 or so for 
lunch to $S and up for dinner.) C^ill a 
day ahead to make arrangements, and 
cheyMi serve high tea with a silver tea 
pot, vintage china and the kind oflin- 
en grandma saved for special 
occasions. 

And here the way divides. 

Shoppers to the left, culture -seekers 
to the right. 

Utica Square, at 21st Street and 
south Utica Avenue, is arguably Tul- 
sa’s most distinctive (translate: high 
dollar) shopping mall. It has Saks I"ifth 
Avenue and Miss Jackson’s for ritzy 
shopping in the fashion departments, 
and The Garden tearoom fi>r tea and 
finger sandwiches afterward. Yorkruwn 
,AJley in Utica Square is an indepen- 
dent bookstore that invites browsing in 
search of unexpected treasures. 

Woodland Hills Mall, at 71st Street 
and south .Memorial Drive, is the larg- 
est indoor shopping center in Oklaho- 
ma, with more than 160 stores, rhe 
lulsa Promenade, 41st Street and 
south Yale Avenue, is a twn-Ievel mall 
newly renovated in Tulsa’s favorite 
style of architecture: not oil derricks, as 
you might expect, but Art Deco, 

Museum-going tends to cost less. 

Admission is $3 to Philbrook Muse- 
um of Art at 2727 S. Rockford Road, 
and w'hatcvcr donation you feci cenn- 
fortable giving as admission to the CfiU 
crease Museum, 1400 Gilcrease 
Museum Road. 

The Philbrook, with its 23 acres of 
exquisite gardens and foim tains, is the 
former home of Tulsa oilman Waite 
Phillips. But this art-laden mansion, 
styled after an Italian Renaissance vil- 
la, won’t do as a look at how the other 
half lives. 'Inhere never was a half that 
lived like this — just Phillips. 

The Gilcrease is one of the nation’s 
premier museums of Western art, cor- 
raling the collection of oilman Thomas 
Gilcrease. There arc Remingtons and 
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'Ihm n Hug ir afturm mui summer evening^ wdh the rksdfs in dty paths. 


RusseUs here, and (Charles Russell 
probably would have been the first to 
point out a sight as pretty as any can- 
vas: the Osage Hills as seen from the 
overlook of the Gilcreasc, 

It’s been a day, hasn’t itr And now’s 
the time to consider tlie possibilities of 
the indoor pool and bubbling hta tub 
at the hotcL 

And here again, the /ippics and the 
zapped part company. 

Non-zippies call room service and 
punch the button for a movie on W to 
find out if there isn’t something full of 
sizzle and sass. (Xon-zippies aren’t al- 
ways the dull ones,) 

Zippics: if Saturday night isn’t the 
tiotc for adventurous dining, what is? 

'The hotel adjoins the Kensington 
fiatleria, and Ri-[.e Restaurant is on 
the upper level of the mall. 'This is 
\aetnamcse cooking: subtler in some 
ways, spicier in some ways than Cdii- 
ncse, dlie $25 dinner for two is a 
chance to sample nearly every thing. 
Or here arc some other good ehoiecs 
in the price range of $8, $9, $10 and up 
for dinner: Rosie's Rib Joint for barbe- 
que at 8125 E. 49th Street; the French 
Hen for I'Vench cuisine at 7143 S, Vale 
Avenue, and Sally l^onn’s Restaurant 
at 1621 -S. ('incinnati Avenue. Sally 
Lunn's is named for the 1 8th century^ 
English pastry- c(M>k. 

Diners determined to pay even 
more ... this way, please. \Vaterh>rd’s 
is a restaurant like the crystal of the 
same name — elegant and expensive — 
at the Doubletree Hotel downtown, 
616 W. 7th Street. 

If there is a big-time show in town, 
it probably will be at one of five places: 
the Performing Arts (Center, CJonven- 
t!on Ck^nter and Brady Theater down- 
towm, the Mabcc Center on the Oral 
Roberts I’nivcrsity campus, or the 
Fairgrounds Pavilion. 

A good-time show ii^ town every 
.Saturday night is the Spotlight 'Fhc- 
atre’s long-running (35 years now) pro- 
duction of Hie DtvtiJtan/, an old-time 
mekHlrama, at 1381 Riverside Drive. 
Rcscn'cd seats arc $6.50, 

iCoulimmi an page iO.) 
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Fun, Funny, 
Funky Tulsa 

O ne way to cxpericnec a ciw is to take in the hif'h points, tlie 
best-known sights, the tourist spcJts and the swankiest 
rcsmurants. ITie other way — this way — ^is to lotjk for thtise 
lesser-known t|uirks and oddities, sparkles and facets of persemal- 
iry that ^ive the place character. 

Here are some of Tulsa's quirks and sparkles: 

ITie (Jolden Driller, What can you say about a #^uy who 
stands 7f> feet tall in his si?;e 395-1)1 >D shoes? Heruy, as it turns 
out. lulsans have ai^ued for more than 21) years alx>izc the merits 
and non -merits of this tow'ering statue that faces onm Z 1 st Street 
just west of stmth Yale Avenue. 'The bi^^ fella was built in I Wj to 
celebrate the International Petroleum Exposition. 

llte Tulsa Flea Market. No mere flea of a sale, this one is 
the hipest and longest-established flea market in *['ulsa. It’s 
Ireen in business on Saturdays in the \buth Biiiklirtg at the d'lilsa 
Tairgrounds for nearly 14 years, I Ire re ate ZZO dealer spaces, and 
alxHit 5,000 bargain-seekers mmmage ihrtmgh all this trash and 
treasure (m a ts^pical Saturday. 

Brcx>kslde. 'ITiis aKvaysnjhanging neighborhood, 31st Street 
to 51st Street on south Peoria Avenue, tends to be full of 
surprises. It was the so-called ‘Vesclcss ribbtm” in the lW>0s, with 
bum per- to- bum per teen traffic. It was ' Tulsa’s \'iippic haven of 
up-scale clubs and shtips in the early 1980s, Now, it features the 
new $1.5 million BnK>kside Market shopping center at 38th 
Street and Peoria Avenue, another example of newly done Art 
I )cct>. 

Brownie's Hamburgers, .\ likely conEcndet for lunchtime 
distractions, Hmw nie’s, 21,50 S. I lan ard .\venue, is the kind of 
place Norman Rtx;kwell used to paint. The cheeseburgers arc 
$1,50 with onions grilled in (on ret|uesc), the r<xK Ireer comes in 
iced mugs and the pic has meringue on top with those sweet 
beads of synip that show- it's for real. Kids w ho clean their plates 
are rewarded with candy and bubblegum at the cash register. 

(WTio serv^es the best hamburger in "Tulsa? Weil ... the contest 
still hasn't been settled, but some of the other contenders for this 
we 11- fried title indudc Ron's 1 lamburget I leaven at 3239 E. l.Srh 
.Street, C'laudc’s Hamburgers at 3834 S. Pciiria .\vcnue and 
(ioldic's Patio (irill at .S2(H) S. la^wis and several other locations.! 

Steve's Sundries and BrK>ks- Hocated at 2612 S. Hanard 
Avenue, Steve’s is the kind of place No mi an Rrx^kwcll woukl 
have gone for contented brow'sing after a hamburger at Bmw n- 
ic's. "ITie bcHiks arc hardcover and pajierbacks of all sorts, and the 
sundries are practically anything that strikes Steve's fancy — 
wind-up toys, nunJel dinosaurs, you name it. And there’s an old- 
time soda and sandwich counter in the back. 



Hhf Jlr gold hmif Tidsa^ sq Tukii huiit t/ie Gokkn ihUkr 
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llie (]uney L-Lundcr, Tlietc are several of tliesc lioi dog 
havens scattered around 'lulsa, iiiiiuding tfie original Ojtiey 1- 
l^andcr downtown tfiat was opened in the same sptit in 1926. 
The ehili-chccse d<»gs (89 cents) me snajipy little wtiofcrs that 
conic topped with a secret recipe chili. And that’s gtxid enough, 
doggone it; don't ask for ketchup or sauerkraut, because they 
don't have any. 

One hisi tip 'Hie intersection of 51st Street and south 
I larvard Avemic is arguably the slowest, most aggravating iotcr- 
seetum in Tulsa and a site to be avoided at rush hmirs especially. 
As you explore Tulsa by ear, keep in miiul that tfaflic tends to 
move slower soiitli of 51st Street than north of this line, and 
south Memorial Drive is clogged beyond mo rial patience during 
hours of !iea\ y traffic, — RiUi Wolfe^ 
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If Sunday morning means the kind 
of fazy snooze that builds to an ambi- 
tious appetite, indulge in the Kensing- 
ton Hotel’s gourmet brunch, a 
$13,95-per'person extravaganza that 
would be hard to justify at home. (But 
after all, this isn't home 

Or stop by ( Charlie’s Donuts at 5233 
S. Peoria Avenue. For about 60 cents, 
('harlie’s will sell you a sweet wonder 
of the donut-maker's an they call a 
"‘pine cone,” roughly the size of a 
small pine tree. 

Sunday afternoon, swing south on 
Lewis Avenue from the hotel at 7Ist 
Street to Oral Roberts University at 
81st Street. No visit to Tulsa is com- 
plete without at least a glimpse of 
ORU and the City of Faith hospital for 
inspiration, or just for curiosity’s sake. 

'The top-shaped building in the cen- 
ter of the campus is the Prayer Tower. 
Inside the Prayer Tower, a multi-me- 
dia show' traces the prayerful career of 
ev angelist Roberts. “Journey 111 rough 
the Bible” is a series of exhibit rooms 
that recreates scenes from the Old 
Testament, and it’s free. 

Or take in a movie — and the com- 
fort of Williams (Cinema, in the Wil- 
liams Outer Forum shopping center 
downtow n, at the same time, llie Wil- 
liams Canenia is the last of the big, 
one -screen theaters in Tulsa (or just 
about anywhere), and it tends to show 
h!gh-<|ualiry foreign and American in- 
dependent films that deserve to be 
treated w'ith class, and with hot 
popcorn. 

After the movie, rent a pair of ice 
skates for $5 at the rink in the Forum. 
Ah, but time is skating along, too, and 
there rs only so much that can be done 
in one weekend. 

Tulsa’s golf and tennis courses, the 
Tulsa Zoological Park, Oxley Nature 
(krntcr. Swan Lake, Bclfs Amuse- 
nient Park ... weVe left these undone, 
and the moral is to take a hint from 
Enrico Caruso. 

Cxjmc back to "Fulsa, won't you? 
Haunt the place again. IB 


i'he hrrmk Hett is styie^i after a street aife, mth ihetketeti iakhhtki ami mnmnsk 

ah m:es. CJief btfcid Rh est t femes rontinenial pasta, smjumi and game bird disiies. 


Ron Wolfe is an entettainmeni writer 
for 'Hie Tulsa 'IVibune. 
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p^ter! David Fitzgerald’s^ photograph of Quarts 
Mouhtam itate Park in soutliwestern Oklahoma realli 
shows off the magical beauty'^f the region. These 18", 
2"4", posters are printed on li^^vyweight papet and 
.‘iLunii^h^^d. 1'hey are availabij6 for sale now, including 
liipited pumber which are s^^ned by the pholograplie 




Sign<^(i pjster, $10,95 On^j 


E 


postage an4 handir 




poster, $5,95 
rame not included 


Please send the Ibllowing posters to me at 
the address below: 

Si|»iied Ouartz Mountain posters @10.95, 
plus $l eadi shipping 

Unsif^ned (Juarlz Mountaiit posters @5*95, 
plus $1 each shipping and handling 

rotal amount of order $ 

Name 

Address 

City 

Slate/ Zip - 


I I Check ijr money order enclosed 
Q Visa 
Q MasterCard 

Card # 


Mvpiration date 
Sign alii re 


VA\p and mail to: 

( i WT > ‘ 

PO Box 53384 
Oklahoma taty, OK 73152 

With credit cabj order, call toll tree 1*800-652-6552 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Mon. thru Fri, 


^ Uk~. 
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l'\venty“fvv(? Oklahoma phoccjgraphcrs 
are members of the American Society of 
Magazine Photographers, first started by 
UFE magazine phofojourna lists. 'Hie tech* 
nical excellence of these photographers is a 
given; what makes them special is the sto* 
ries they ha\e to tdh 

Photographers stop time and expand it, 
communicating not only color and texture, 
hut enunion: joy, struggle, triumph, rctlcc- 
lion, I’hey show us nor only what was 
there, but how it looked through their eyes, 
“llie photographer explores life's hi brie. 
Kaeh presents it with unit) tie vision,” writes 
f>a\id Halpern in the introduction to “ I'he 
Fabric of Life,” an appoint mem calendar 
produced by the societx’s Oklahoma chap- 
ter and I'ltlsa Lithograph Company. 

Photographers most often stay behind 
the camera, but they show themselves to us 
in the stories they tell. 



Polo at Southern Hills Country Club, Tulso 

Robert Mercer 
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Canoers on Spovinow Creek 
Jerry Poppenhouse 
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Flying over Tulsa 
Robert Mercer 
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Hikers in the Wichito Mountains 
David Holpern 
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Fisherman at Grand Lake 
Christopher Weeks 
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Chubby’s Ice Cream 

By Barbara Palmer 



W hen lightning bugs began to 
pop up around the bottom of 
the privet hedges each sum- 
mer, my brothers and sister 
and I looked forward to our old blue 
ice cream freezer making its 
long-awaited first appearance. 

Later on my mother might 
experiment with pureeing 
fresh Porter peaches or chop- 
ping candy bars to throw' in at 
the last minute, but that first 
batch w'as always the same. 

My grandmother's recipe for 
plain vanilla was a revered 
family treasure — rich w^ith 
cream and eggs and cooked 
first on the stove for an inter- 
minable amount of time, .^s 
we took turns at the crank, w'e 
marveled anew each year as 
rock salt, crushed ice and our 
aching arms turned the gold- 
en base into heavenly confec- 
tion. We ate it almost as fast 
as it melted, looking up into 
the elm trees as we tipped our 
bow'ls to drink the last drops. 

Lately, though, our ice cream seems 
to be every- w'hc re. In the past 10 years, 
superpremium, all -natural brands have 
almost made us forget our long-gone 
freezer. Almost, As good as designer 
ice cream might taste, there's some- 
thing too anonymous about the sleek 
cartons lined up in groccry^ freezers. 
The best ice cream is also a shared 
ritual, communal yet personal. 

At Chubby's in Tulsa, ice cream en- 


trepreneur Joe Kifcr has someiiow 
managed to bring the time- honored 
and the new-fangled together in one 
cone. His shop in Ltica Square in I'uL 
sa is 1980s trendv, but Kifer fusses 


Kijer senrs kr avam ro Shetia Hamitr, ami Mary iivhr iJreem' 
III imfl\ Dan Lmimar iuuks tjver the gamim at Chuhiry^. 


over his ice cream and his customers 
with old-fashioned care. 

Here, you'll find not just adventure, 
but comfort. If Macadam ia Xuc and 
White (Chocolate aren't your style, try- 
Banana Pudding or .\pplc (kibbler. 
.And Kifer reli.shes his role as the pur- 
veyor of homemade ice cream, the 
stuff of which memories are made. He 
doesn't just want you to buy his icc 
cream, he wants vou to love it and 


remember, ‘i hear a lot of stones 
about the old man on the eomer who 
used to sell the best ice eream in the 
world. Someday," the 39-year-old 
Kifer says, "that's going to be me in 
the story,"' 

Kifer's wife Lise began 
Chubby's as a gourmet choco- 
late shop in 1981, selling $3U 
a pound Belgian chocolate 
and other legal but sinful 
treats. Chubby's the choco- 
late shop was an immediate 
hit, but the Kifers noticed a 
lull in business that began 
right after Mother's Day and 
lasted until the fall. Icc 
cream, it seemed, was the ub- 
vioiis coLiiplcment, 

Kifer bought a basic recipe 
from a "I'exas icc cream ty- 
coon, but, though he credits 
the recipe for giving him a 
good foundation, he wasn’t 
satisfied. Armed with organic 
chemistry' and physics princi- 
ples he learned at Oklahoma 

State University, he began his 

search for the ultimate ice cream. One 
Sunday afterjioon, while lazing on the 
sofa watching Julia t^hild cook on pub- 
lic television, something Child said 
"was the key to tfic door I had been 
trying to go through." Kifer was off 
and cranking. 

In a seemingly simple bowl of ice 
cream, "You've got things together 
that don't usually go together — air and 
water, oil and water. It's a dvnamic 
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situation,'^ Kifer says* 

The very essence of icc cream lies in 
its “foam matrix," a molecular struc- 
ture that, ideally, collapses sublimely 
on your con^;uc the moment you taste 
it. A lot of thinf's — inferior ingredi- 
ents, improper mixing — can conspire 
to create a less-than-exempiary^ ice 
cream. 

So, Kifer proceeds carefully and 
slowly, mixing each batch by hand and 
freezing it three gallons at a time in an 
Italian gelato machine. "Ilie machine 
whips in 15 percent air, compared with 
50 percent found in many commercial 
brands, 

d'hc vcK'cty, mclt-in-your-muLith 
tjLiality of ice cream is detennined by 
the amount of buttertat in the base. 
On the average, ('hubby’s ice cream 
contains 14 percent (the basic fat con- 
tent of butter is 40 percent). Although 
some premium ice creams boast a bur- 
terfat content of 16 percent, “after 14 
percent, it’s wasted," Kifer says. “Be- 
yond that, it tends to leave a butter 
Him on the tongue." 

14iough Kifer can be wickedly lav- 
ish in combining flavors—amaretto 
and black cherries ami chocolate 
chips — he also know^s when how 
much of a good thing is enough. In one 
of his most seductive concoctions, his 
chocolate-chocolate chip, the first taste 
trumpets chocolate and then two other 
background flavors extend it, pulling 
you along in a kind of chocolate under- 
tow. The peach icc cream is similarly 
subtle, palest pink laced with gold bits 
of fruit, holding out just the hint of a 
tang. 

“Good," reports 4-year-old Katie 
Stewart, of her dish of marbled straw- 
berry, Katie, wearing pink glasses and 
red sneakers, ignores both her spoon 
and the rolled cookie sticking out of 
her icc cream, and uses a finger to fish 
out a fruit chunk. Her mother Suzann 
Stewart has a more reserved ice cream 
eating style, but is less reserved with 
her praise* “I come here very often," 
she says, “1 never even buy vanilla ice 
cream anymore, unless it’s Chubby’s 
Vanilla Bean.” 


In a 1984 People magazine poll. 
Chubby’s Vanilla Bean ranked third of 
ten flavors in the regular ice cream 
categorv . Kifer was elated to make the 
list, but some of his customers came by 
to console him, "Hiey told me 'We 
don’t care what they say, wc know 
you’re number one,’ " 

Since then, Chubby’s has appeared 
in the last edition of the national 
guide, “ITie Very Best Icc Cream And 
Where to Find It,” and was named by 
Chocoiatier magazine as one of the top 
25 ice cream destinations in the 
country', 

Kifer makes between 40 and 50 dif- 
ferent Ha^'ors, with nine available 
daily. Two flavors, Vanilla Bean and 


^hen People 
magazine rated 
C hubby* s Vanilla 
Bean as the third 
best ice cream in 
the country^ some 
of Kifer s custom- 
ers came by to 
console him. 


Chambord Raspberry (Chocolate (.hip, 
are always on hand, by popular de- 
mand* “People tend to be a bit mili- 
tant about it,” he says. 

Kifer personally finds C^flee rolTcc 
irresistible. His pursuit of the biggest 
tolTcc chunk leads him to the bottom 
of the carton every' time, he confesses. 
“But then, I like to think of a pint as a 
single serving* 

“You have to have some fun in life,” 
he says, “People come here w hen they 
are ready to have fun.” 

Chubby’s is at Utica Square shop- 
ping center, at 2 1st and south Utica. 
Scoops sell for $1,25 to $1.50 a scoop 
for what he lal^els “exotics.” “ lliat 
just means I have to pay more for what 
goes into them,” Mini-scoops are 65 


cents and 75 cents and comlxi cups are 
$1.50 for three mini-sccxrps. Beware 
trying to economize with a mini-scoop, 
though* It usually is just a w'am>up for 
a full-sized, generous scoop. 

(’hubby’s icc cream is sold by the 
carton at Petty’s and some Safeway 
grocery' stt)rcs in I'lilsa, at Kamp’s gro- 
cery store in Oklahoma City' and Am- 
spacher’s Southside Grocery in 
Norman. 

Kifer keeps his fomiulations secret, 
and, except for one trusted high school 
friend, Joe and Lise Kifer are the only 
two people who even know all the 
steps in the recipes. (“We’ve been ac- 
cused of l>eing paranoid because we rip 
the labels oIT cartons before w'c pur 
them in the dumpster,” Kifer says, 
“But we don’t have a paper shred- 
der.”) Kifer does share his recipe for 
what he calls a “clean cream base.” 

Chubby’s Ice (]ream Base 

6 1/2 cups heavy whipping cream 
3 cups sweetened, condensed whole 

milk (Eagle Brand) 

5 cups skim milk 
I cup sugar 

Dissolve sugar into skim milk. Add 
condensed milk while stirring. Add 
eream and desired flavorings and 
I'reeze. Makes one gallon 16 percent 
buttertat ice cream, 

Kifer advises not to stir the mixture 
coo much and to mix the base a day in 
advance of freezing. “'Phe fat will ab- 
sorb the flavor and it will taste better 
the next day, like chili.” 

And as for dreaming up flavors, 
Kifer says simply, ’‘That’s something 
that must come from within.” Wi 


Oklahoma d'ODAY'i assisfa/tl etltfor 
Hmimni Paimer ami Tuka fmiame 
pholographer IPfvld Haipent found 
laumhin^ Oklahoma TODAY'jr food 
department tequrred them to heiome 
quite familiar with Ch unity's ire cream 
ipartiiuiarly ihmolate-iiiocolate thipf 
After the photo shoot, lUdpeni ate the prop. 
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A chilly wind blows through 
the elms this morning, not at 
all w'hat one would expect 
for the day after the Foiinh 
of July in north central Oklahoma. 
Though the rain stopped a few^ min- 
utes earlier, showers of water still fall 
from the soaked leaves wtih each gust 
of wind. Two days of wet weather 
have reduced the cmw'ded paddock 
area to a muddy mess. You can see 
drivers and race crew^ members slip- 
ping and at times falling as they scurry 
about to prepare their entries for the 
Ponca City Grand Prix Sports Car 
Races. Driver Don Regal steps care- 

Most of these 
drivers will say 
they have a love 
for fast cars that 
stretches back to 
their adolescence. 

fully as he makes his w'ay toward his 
silver and black (k>r\^enc. 

As blue sky isS gradually revealed 
through the departing gray clouds, the 
first racing group of the day— mostly 
cars in the Production category — ^ roars 
around the milc-and-a-half course. 
Five other groups will race before Flc- 
gafs turn arrives; he has six hours to 
wait. 7Tic 41-year-old director of per- 
sonnel for the University of Oklahoma 
is consciously crying not to do any- 
thing— anything, chat is, except relax. 
.Any auto race is a test of a driver's 


Dnven^ urv smgk-mbiiied when thfy talk 
ahi^ut mn: fiist ran u 







endurance and powers of concentra- 
tion, and today’s race will be especially 
grueling. The course is laid om on 
actual roads, which means drivers must 
contend with changes in camber and 
surface as they proceed around the 
track — a tough track made more diffi- 
cult by the rain — before facing the 
hairpin cum just before the Scart/Finish 
Line. Although it is cool now, the af- 
ternoon promises to turn steamy hot by 
the time for the final race. Clad in a 
helmet and heavy racing garb designed 
for safety, a driver sweats enough as it 
is, but a muggy afternotm can create a 
nearly intolerable environment behind 
the wheel. 

Race car driving has been compared 
to tight wire walking. A driver must 
concentrate on keeping his car from 
flying ofF the course as he negotiates 
turns and keeps track of his competi- 
tors — a nearly albcncompassing task. 
He can take quick glances at his 
gauges and at the lap-time messages 
held up on boards by crew' members as 
he zips by the paddock, but that’s 
about all, IDrivers in good health will 
have no easy time of it, and for Flegal, 
coming off' two days of stomach flu, 
the race could turn into a torture ses- 
sion. (jonserv'ing energy is of para- 
mount importance for the graying 
resident of Yukon. 

.A short while later, as Flegal crouch- 
es beside his car, he looks around at 
the signs of opulent spending that can 
go into auto racing: tnicks and trailers 
emblazoned with sponsors’ trade- 
marks, expensive motor homes. '‘A lot 
of people spend $200, (KK) to $300,000 
a year racing/’ he claims. “Needless to 
say, we spend a fraction of that.” In- 
deed some of his fellow racers might 
say he races on a shoestring. Retired 
.Air Force jet mechanic Fred Schu- 
macher is his crew' chief as well as half 
of the crew; the other member is Fle- 
gafs wife, Jan Jackson. The three of 
them haul Flegal’s car to races in an 
old, w'hite Ford school bus. 1 fiat’s 
about the extent of the operation. Scilk 
racing is not a cheap hobby, even on a 
shoestring. “A set of tires alone costs 



Dofi Flegai pushes hh Cowefte to 190 miles per hour on longer stimi^U/iiruys. He's bmt rat ing 
compeiiriveiy for eight years^ although the sfujrr has mesmerizetl him for three fhmks. 


$650/’ Flegal says. And the sport is 
time consuming. He and Schumacher 
spend an average of 20 hours a w'cek 
on the car. “1 don’t play golf. In fact 1 
don’t mow the law'n very’ often,” 
While he may lack the Hash of some 
of the other sponsor-enriched competi- 
tors, his skill as a driver is respected. 
He already has w'on one Sjwrts (^r 
Club of America national event in his 
GTl racer. ((Fris are large, loud cars 
that excite spectators with their roaring 
speed: Flcgal’s car has a 1 982 Q)n ette 
body-style, although few^ parts on or in 
it — including the fiberglass body — are 
manufactured by Chevrolet.) Yester- 
day, though feeling sick and combat- 
ing heat and a wtt track, he captured 
the pole position, which gives a driver 
the greatest advantage at the start of 
the race, by placing first in the 1 0-lap 
qualifying heats. So he stands a good 
chance to win the GTl event and pick 
up another SCCA national event title. 
He figures if he wins here and then 
wins one more national event, that 
should give him enough points to qual- 
ify for the S(JCA Valvoline RunolF 
near Atlanta — the SCCA national 
championship competition. If he 
makes it that lar, he’ll probably battle 


with the man wiiu has won the G Vi 
title the past tw^o years, a driver named 
Paul Newman. 



f n its strictest sense, the term 
gram/ prix, h’rcnch for grand 
prize, refers to a program of 
races based on the fomiat established 
at Le Mans in France in 1905. The 
grand prix races are conducted on four 
continents, and the driver with the 
must victories wins the title of World 
Championship of Drivers, or Cham- 

Mkhaei Jones* Formula is a pure rare rar 
make only for the track. Ihe hottest 
Formula^ an Atlantic^ can 
$50,000 and exrmh speeds 
of !90 miles per hour. 
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plomuit du Mo fide des Cofidufeeurs. I'his 
pru^^ram of radii^i;» cradidonally ^atur- 
in^ sin^lc-scat, open-vv heeled Formula 
1 racers, is considered by many ro be 
the pinnacle of driver achievement, 
with the prize money among the rich- 
est in the world. Scotsman Jackie 
Stewart made himself an imernacionai 
celcbric\- with his successes in grand 
prix racing. 

In the best“knmvn grand prix races, 
the course is laid out on actual streets 
as opposed to a track built strictly for 
racing. Over the years a broader mean- 
ing for grand prix racing has evolved: 
races run on streets or, more common 
these days, a strcct-likc track (such as 
the Hallett track near H'ulsa) instead of 
the familiar oval course. 'ITiat the Pon- 
ca Citv Grand Prix occurs on actual 
streets lends a special qualitv^ to the 
event. 

During most of the year, the roads 
on the east side of Lake Ponca arc 
quiet, largely traveled by Ponca Ci- 
lians out for an afternoon of relaxation, 
a picnic or just a stroll along the shore, 
.Shortly before the Independence Day 
weekend, volimceers transform por- 
tions of the road into a track resem- 
bling a sort of fattened boomerang. 

The course measures 1.5 miles, and 
drivers are forced to contend with five 
turns before they negotiate that last, 
tough hairpin turn. Temporary' fences 
are put up around the course, and 
spectator areas arc designated, as is a 
paddoc'k area in the intlcld of the 
course, near the Start/ Mnish line. *l'hc 
[)addock is where race participants 
park their vehicles — 
racers, motor 


homes, trucks; it is also where cars arc 
prepared to race. Barrels arc lined up 
on the turns. West of the Start/Finish 
line a platform protected by a cover of 
tarpaulin senses as a work area for race 
officials, reporters and the race an- 
nouncer. Tires are stacked around 
trees to lessen the impact if a vehicle 
should leave the track and crash. 

Within the spectators' sections, the 


Flegal spends an 
average of 20 
hours a week on 
his car. *7 dont 
play golf. In fact, 
I dont mow the 
lawn very often.** 


8,(KKJ w ho attend choose where they’d 
like to watch the races. Some spread 
blankets on the grass, others sit on 
lawn chairs, still 
others s 
content 




to remain afoot. The shady spaces be- 
neath the elms arc at a premium. 

The ears that the spectators watch in 
I^onca C^icy' fall into five categories — 
Formula, G'T or Grand Touring, Pro- 
duction, ShovvrtK>m Stock and .Sports 
Racing. Each of these categories con- 
tains several classes, h’ormulas are pure 
racing cars with single scats and open 
wheels (no fenders), with classes that 
diflcras to engine size, weight, C(K>ling 
systems and modification limitations. 
GTs are based on the design of mass- 
produced grand touring cars, sports 
cars and sedans; the classes are based 
on car w'cight, engine size and han- 
dling capability. Production racers are 
older, mass-produced spons cars, high- 
ly modified ti> enhance safety and per- 
formance, Showroom Stocks are late 
model, mass-produced grand 
touring cars, sports 
cars and sedans; 
they race 



on street radial tires and in original 
shuwrotym condition with no modifica- 
tions allowed except for the addition of 
safer\ ecjiiipmcnt. 'The final category. 
Sports Racing, is composed of four 
classes dermed by engine size and de- 
sign. All Sports Racers have one or two 
seats and fully enclosed bodywork, in- 
cluding fenders. 

I’hesc classes arc placed into sev eral 
groups, with the groups containing dif- 
ferent categories of ears. Drivers are 
concerned with how they place in com- 
parison with the other ears in their 
classes, not with group results. 'I 'he 
goal of the drivers is to accumulate 
points toward (jiialifying for the nation- 
al ehampit>nships in Atlanta. Some 
SeXXA races score regional points, but 
the Ponca ('ity race is considered a 
natit>naf event because the points 
count directly toward national tjualifi- 
cation, thereby increasing the signtfi- 


canec of the event, d'hc first day 
consists of 10-lap heat races for the 
groups, wherein drivers compete for 
s tuning position lor the race, which 
occurs the following day. I'he victors 
arc the ones who capture the fastest 
times for their classes in a 30-lap race, 

d he drivers who take part represent 
a broad segment of socicev’. from em- 
ployees of auto parts houses to doctors 
and. yes, personnel directors of large 
universities. 

V'ctcrinanan Ken Kimbell of Wichi- 
ta, Kansas, president of the school 
board in that city, raced in the Produc- 
tion categorv' in Ihrnea ('irv' because of 
his emotional ties with the city . “My 
father and grandfather both recently 
passed away while living in Pemea 
(an.'* Kiml>cll says. too bad we 
never were able to race in front of 
them." 

Rdmond demist John Polkinghom. 


driving a Sports Racing Renault, came 
ft) Ponca ('ity to race in his hometown, 
'Fulsan Debbie Schreiner, a drug store 
manager, came expecting no special 
considerations as the t>n!y woman driv- 
ing in the race. Most of these drivers 
will say they have, as F legal admits, a 
love for fast cars that stretches back to 
their adolesce nee. 



F or 20 years, beginning in 1961. 
the Ponca Ciity Grand I^rix was 
a fixture on the northern Okla- 
homa communirs^'s agenda of summer 
activities, an event established to raise 
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money for charity . Racers and race tans 
made it a fixture on their summer 
agendas, too. Sponsored by the lt>cal 
chapter of the American Business 
Clubs, the grand prix was as p{jpular 
for the party-like atm()Sphere that sur- 
rounded it as for the races themselves* 

Cicorge England of Midwest C^iry, 
who raced or acted as an official in all 
20 of the races, told Dal/y Okid/io- 
mmt in 1982 that the event was “more 
than just a race* it became a tradition, 
a place to go year after year* Drivers 
came from all over the country, be- 
cause they knew it was a hin place to 
race, "rite re was lots of shade, got>d 
parties and a tough race track to drive* 
With everybody so dose together, it 
left you with a feeling you don't get at 
other tracks* 'Ilicre was a carnival at- 
mosphere, a throwback to the good old 
days,'’ 

In 1982, it seemed as if the grand 


prix would become a part of the past as 
well when the business club members 
voted to discontinue sponsorship of the 
races, a decision reached because some 
felt the financial returns were not great 
enough for the efTort that went into the 
races* .And the date of a national moto- 
cross event — also spt)nsorcd by the 
club— held each summer in Ponca 
C'iry^ contTiaed with the auto races. 

For five summers the sound of rac- 
ing engines did not resound off the 
water of Lake Ponca {>n Independence 
Day. 

Then, last year, officials with the 
Oklalujma regional group of tlie 
seX'A — which had viewed the [*onca 
Caty races as its annual big event — 
asked the .American Business C'lub to 
liring back the grand prix. After the 
l^ourism and Development Bureau of 
the Ponca City Area C’hambcr of (xim- 
mcrce signed on as co-sponsors and 
other clubs and organizations agreed to 
help, the races returned. 



F legal had scct>nd thoughts 
about going through with the 
race* In the end, however, he 
loaded himself into the A’ctte and cook 
his positir>n at the head of the grid. 
What ensued turned out to be a fitting 
climax for the grand prix. 

Fie gal took the early lead, although 
he was pursued closely by L>an Sumcr- 
\'el of Golden, Odorado, and I>avid 
Odic of fort Worth* F legal kept the 
lead, even though first and second 
gears went out on his transmission dur- 
ing the sixth lap. But by lap 10, he had 
hillen t(J third place* Eight laps later 
F legal overtook Odie’s position in sec- 
ond place, and shortly thereafter the 
Texan retreated to the pit with car 
troubles, *Sumencl held the lead tor 10 
more laps, even though F legal always 


challenged him. I'hen, in lap 28, at 
the hair^iin turn, Flegal thought his 
opponent missed a gear shift. Flegal, 
not the sort of driver to let such an 
opportunity slip away, pulled ahead of 
Stimcrvel. Two laps later, Elcgafs 
Cbr\ettc was the flrsr car in the group 
to mar below the checkered flag. 

But the victory at Ponca City 
marked the high pc>int of his racing 
season* Flegal continued to have trans- 
mission problems with his 'Vetce and 
his goal of qualifying for Atlanta went 
un reached* 

Paul Xcwmian, perhaps, rested a lit- 
tle easier* 00 


H"A. Sfm/ro/f fs (I wriier for the Ponca 
Civ\' New s and hm mntriimted to Sports 
Illustrated ami Americana 
magaz 'mes. Vred IF. Marcel h the staff 
photographer for the Oklahoma 
Depammit of Tourism and Rearatmr 



Qualifying heats for the Grand Prix 
Sports Car Rates at i/ike Ponm in Ponra 
City !re0n at H a an, on Jidy 2, and the 
final etmipeiimns start at 8 a an. hdy *J. 
For the first time^ raves u dh vintage and 
historif .sports ears ^H! bt held. Ireginningat 
/ pan. Imrh days. 

Spertators t^eaeh the rmes from an 80- 
aerr park hrsrde the traek. TherFs plenty of 
shade, bnf bring batsn eham and 
blankets for piadeking. 

the rates are held on L.A. Cann 
Drn^e rrear Utke Ponra. To get to the trenk. 
take 8.H. 77 rrorth to the Pioneer 
W omern Statue . Dmr ea.st on Lake Road 
and follow' signs ter the traek. 

Trrkets are $6 in atkante. or $8 at 
the gate for adults. l\ro-day tiekets for $!0 
are etvailable in athanre. Children 6-12 
years are halfprite. under 6 are free. Trrkets 
tan Ire purrhased at Ftrartier Federal 
offires thmughont the state, or t^rite P.O. 
Hox 2042. Pont a City\ OK 74602. For 
fnrther details, rail Wot 767-8888. 
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These guys may not be pretty, but breeders can't say 
enou^ about the rmards of raising ostriches. 


By Jane Beckman Photographs by Dovid Koelsch 



hey are big birds, these os- 
triches, At 300 to 400 
pounds, they stand 8 to ]0 
feet tall. Their bulky Ix^dies 
are covered with enough of those frilly 
plumes to decorate the hats of a flock 
of Hello Dollies, 

And no matter that the featherless 
thighs look like gigantic uncooked 
chicken legs. The eyes are long-lashed 
and pretty, too pretty' to sit in those 
knobby little heads perched atop long, 
sinewy necks. 

It"s hard to believe that raising these 
enormous, strange-looking flightless 
birds is one of the most popular and 
successful of Oklahoma’s alternative 
agricultural ventures of the late 1980s. 

In the last few^ years a bona-fide 
ostrich boom has ignited in Oklahoma, 
Most ostrich farmers identify the 
monks at the Holy Protection Monas- 
tery in Oklahoma City as the first in 
the state to breed ostriches. When the 
monks learned the rising interest in the 
birds w'as due to the profit potential 
from byproducts, they quit the ostrich 
business. But some of their stock was 
sold to other breeders, and Oklahoma 
is now the unofficial hub of ostrich 
breeding in the United States. 



Birds (above and left) ai Don Beaverd 
ostrich fann in Comancht County. 


Just over the last year, prices for 
ostriches have doubled. Breeders like 
Law'ton veterinarian Don Beavers, 
who bought stock in 1984 for $500 to 
$i,(KH) a bird, have found their birds 
arc now' w'orth more chan 15 times as 
much. 

Currently, an adult hen of breeding 
age might sell for $15,000 and a pair for 
$17,000 to $20,000, although one 


breeder reports a recent sale of an 
adult pair for $30,CK)0. Eight-wcek-old 
chicks sell for $900 to $1,500. The real 
money, breeders say, will someday 
come from the sale of ostrich prod- 
ucts — leather, meat, feathers and 
even toenails, used for jew'elry, and 
eggshells for decorator pieces. The 
more visionary^ of the new' ostrich farm- 
ers foresee a day w^hen ostrich meat, 
with its roast beef taste and low choles- 
terol, will be in high demand. But for 
now, virtually all oscriches raised in 
Oklahoma are sold to other breeders, 
.American processing plants arc still 
eight to 10 years away, says Leon V^an- 
diver, founder of the Oklahoma-based 
National Ostrich Breeders i^ssociation, 

Don Beavers will not go so tar as to 
predict high ostrich meat consump- 
tion. But in 1984 he saw^ enough possi- 
bilities in ostrich farming that he 
staned a small operation. His half-doz- 
en adult ostriches take stately walks, 
court w ith a mating dance and lay can- 
taloupe-sized eggs in spacious pens in 
the tree-shaded, park-like setting of 
his Comanche O^uncy^ farm. 

Because Beavers combines experi- 
ence in ostrich production with a pro- 
fessional know ledge of animal health. 
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he finds liimsdf answering a lot of 
questions fmm other ostrich producers, 
I'liough he has had a higher-than^avef- 
age hatching and survival rate for his 
chicks, he believes there's still much 
to learn about the ostrich. "We don't 
yet realty understand ostrich nutrition- 
al and en\ ir<mmenral retjuirements,” 
he says, Beavers feeds his ostriches 
corn and mixed grains, augmented 
with rabbit pellets and a little alfalfa 
hay, "And they like quite a lot of wa- 
ter," he says. 

Like others who have gone into os- 
trich farming, high profits were an in- 
centive, but Beavers says there arc 
emotional sari sflict ions as well. Me tells 
about the morning he found the first 
egg in the ostrich pen: "I grabbed it up 
and carried it in the house. We were 
afraid we were going to break it, and 
we finally got an Kaster basket and put 
it in that, f called my brothers and my 
mother and lather. They all came 


(wer, and we just sat aremnd and 
ltH>ked at that big egg. You would have 
thought we had a new baby in the 
family," During their laying season, 
which begins sometime in March and 
ends in the middle or end of Septem- 
ber, hens lay an egg cvers' other day. 

The Beavers family got ctjually ex- 
cited about the first eggs that hatched. 
"We had 16 eggs in the incubator,” 
fkavers says. "When eight of them 
started hatching, I took off work and 
stayed there to watch. Ostrich don't 
pip like chickens. Right at the end of 
the 12- to 24-hour hatching period, 
they kick with those strong legs Na- 
ture gave them, and the shell 
shatters," 

Raising ostriches can be fascinating 
and fun, but there can be heartbreak, 
coo, a fact Jerrv^ Phillips learned soon 
after he began raising the big birds in 
the tall of 1986 on his farm west of 
Walters, 


Phillips, who started his operation 
with two males and four females, 
found one of his adult males tangled in 
the wire-mesh fence. The bird wasn't 
badly injured. Phillips freed him, but 
the trauma of the entanglement was 
t(M> much: the bird died a few hours 
later. 

"'nicy told me the trauma com- 
pletely destroyed his nervous system,” 
Phillips says sadly. 

The spring Phillips' male died was 
bad for ostrich pn>duccifm an™ ay. For 
laying, the birds reiiuirc warm, drv' 
weather as is common in the spring on 
the plains of their native .\friea. 4'he 
frc<iucnt storms, rains, flooding and 
substamial day-to-day fluctuations in 
cemperacure upscr the birds and dam- 
aged eggs laid on the wet ground. Phil- 
lips thought it was most likely chat the 
weather was largely responsible for the 
egg infcrtilitx problem he was hav ing. 

But by July 1987 his incubator and 
hatcher were filled with several dozen 
ostrich eggs progressing through the 
42 -day hatching cyelc. In specially de- 
signed pens five adorable black-spot- 
ted. fawn-cokjred ostrich chicks were 
thriving, 

Phillips, however, suffered another 
dose call when one of the hens 
grabbed a work glove and half-swal- 
lowed it before he got it away from 
her. 

"Ostrich arc curious and they check 
out people and objects by tasting them 
with their strong beaks," jerrv' Phillips 
says. He warns visitors it's not a good 
idea to wear watches or shiny earrings 
when standing near ostrich pens. 

Dale (k)ody, another southwest 
Oklahoma (jscrich farmer, saw' an os- 
trich remove and swallow a man’s 
watch before anyone could stop it. And 
(Goody's wife ,\nn remembers another 
swallowing incident they were afraid 
their {>strich wouldn't survive. 

"A friend came out to film our os- 
trich with his Video camera," Ann 
Ckiody says. "He wanted to record that 
btKJming sound the ostridi makes. (It's 
been dcscril>ed as a cross between a 
h<K)t owl and a fog horn,) He held the 
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mk'n)phonc up the ostrich's mouth. 
The ostrich grabbed the microphone 
and swallowed it.” 

Happily the ostrich surv ived the ex- 
perience; the miert) phone did not tare 
as well. 

'The CkK>dys’ 4-C^ Ostrich Farm ease 
of Lawton is one of the largest in the 
state, [>ale QK>dy was one of the first 
to go inu> successful large-scale ostrich 
production. By the fall of 1986 he had 
about 5() ostriches, as well as large 
flt)cks of emu, the ostrich's smaller 
Australian cousin, and rhea, the South 
American version. He also had bluc- 
hclmeted, black- feat he red Australian 
casso wars', vt hich resemble a prehistor- 
ic ancestor of the ostrich, 

Qjody says he ac{|iiircd his first os- 
trich because of a life-long interest in 
birds. But the hobby quickly metamor- 
phosed inttJ a business. *i saw that 
original pair of ostrich were capable of 
producing $8,0(K) to $10,(K)() a year in 
income. IVopIe told me that if there 
was so much money to be made, ev- 
cr\ body would be in the business. Hut 
I argued the reason they weren't was 
that we've always assumed that only 
zoos and wildlife parks could take care 
of ostrich." 

Dale (body has learned about os^ 
trich hirming by experience. He com- 
piled that information in a booklet 
OSTRfCHES: Your Grmr Oppomimly, 
He says he wrtJte that booklet almost 
in self-defense. “I was spending four 
to six hours a day on the phone an- 
swering rjues turns about ostrich from 
people all over the nation, Fhey can 
take that book and learn eversthing 
there is to know about raising ostrich.” 

One thing Dale (body points out in 
his booklet is that in such matters as 
loading in a trailer, ostriches aren't 
handled like domesticated farm ani- 
mals, Cbody's brother learned that les- 
son the hard way. 

“We were out in Idaho, and we had 
loaded 12 of tlic 13 ostrich wc were 
taking back to Oklahoma, Ibe big- 
gest, most aggressive mule was resist- 
ing. My brother J.l\ is a 
betrer-than -av erage cow boy and he de- 


cided he would rope the ostrich. Now 
you Itave to rope an ostrich ar(jLind the 
body, not the neck. And I warned }M\ 
to do it when the ostrich was going 
away fn>m him. But }.T. saw the os- 
trich coming, and he thought it was too 
good an opportunity to miss, d'hc rope 
Hashed in from of the bird, and the 
ostrich turned away. It was twtj steps 
to my brother. That bird with his head 
10 feet up in the air probably never 
saw J, r. When the ostrich running full 
speed turned, he hit my brother's head 
with his breast bone." 

(body's brother spent five and a half 
weeks in an intensive care unit with a 
cracked skull. 

Not far from Dide (btidy's ostrich 
farm is another run by Kenneth Rob- 
erts near Rush Springs. Roberts says 
he did not get into the ostrich business 
until 1987, but he c|uickly expanded to 
50 birds. 1 Ic buys, sells and breeds 
ostriches. 


Dmt Btvivm foumi hh ftr^i Tou tiTi 


Kenneth Roberts says he got into 
ostrich farming, as many Oklahoma 
farmers did, as a money-making alter- 
native to cattle. In some ways he be- 
lieves ostriches arc easier to raise than 
cattle, “Ostrich only retfuire a half-acre 
of land w here cattle require four to six. 
You just feed and water them, I'hey 
are adaptable to the weather and vcr\‘ 
self-sufficient when it comes to preda- 
tors. I see ostrich farming in Oklahoma 
as a long, permanent program because 
the whole bird is marketable,” 

Asked if he believes Oklahoma is 
going to be a major center of ostrich 
farming in the Ibiced States, Kenneth 
Roberts answers with conviction: “Yes, 

[ definitely do,” Then he pauses and 
grins. "At least a lot of us arc striving 
to make it that way,” S3 


Writer Jan f Herkman fives tn Waiten^ 
ami photoid^ntpher Dircki Koeiseh works 
fmm ft is sfmih in Oklahmna City, 


Quid hm:e we fmd a new hairy. “ 
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Take these ups {and a little luck) to the betting windom. 

By Orinda Herndon 


I f you don't know the differ- 
ence between a Quinella 
and an Exacta, it may be 
time you learned* 

Pari-mutuei horse racing is one of 
the most exciting diversions to trot into 
Oklahoma in recent years. And if 
you've never been to a racetrack, you'll 
need to take a quick course in horse- 
racing language before you head to the 
betting w'indow' at Oklahoma Citv^'s 
Remington Park, which opens Labor 
Day* 

You'll need to know^ the difference 
between win, place or show* You'll 
need to know' how to bet on the I>aily 
Double and the Pick Six* And most of 
all, you'll need to know how' to pick a 
winner* 

Choosing a winning horse is easier 
chan you think. In every' race, there is 
a ''favorite,” the horse that experts 
predict will be the first to cross the 
finish line* If you always bet on the 
favorite, you'll win about one-third of 
the time. 

You don't need a lot of research to 
tell you which horse is favored to win. 
The odds for every' horse are printed in 
the official program, an invaluable 


guide you can pick up at the track. 

A lot of people ignore the experts' 
advice and bet on a horse simply be- 
cause they like his name* “Fast As You 
Cian” sounds like a winner; so does 
“\^'hcre's The Cash*” 

Since the top jockeys and trainers 
are listed in the official program, you 
may want to place your bet based on 
their track record. Or you can choose a 
horse based on its sire and dam (father 
and mother), color (some people like 
gray) or sex (some bettors prefer 
mares). 

Two other vital bits of information 
found in the program arc the horse’s 
number (position at the starting gate) 
and the color of the jockey's silks (ac- 
tually the color of the rider's helmet 
and shirt). Sometimes, betting on a 
lucky number or a favorite color makes 
good sense* Not only will you save 
time in making a decision, you can 
come out ahead by not using any of the 
rational methods of picking a horse* All 
the research in the world will not tell 
you which horse w'ill be the first to 
push his nose across the finish line. 
After all, even the experts are wrong 
two- thirds of the time* 


Once you choose a horse, it's time to 
decide how' much to bet and w'hat type 
of w'ager to make. By the way, all 
bettors must be at least 18 years old. 
Children under 18 can attend the race, 
but they can't cash in at the betting 
window* You can bet any amount of 
money on a race, as long as it is at least 
$2 for each horse. There is no maxi- 
mum* Just remember to bet with your 
head — not over it. 

There are three types of w'agers you 
can make on every^ horse: win, place or 
show. In hofscracing language, “win” 
means to come in first, “place” means 
to take second and “show'” means to 
finish third* If you bet “to win,” you 
collect only if the horse finishes first. If 
you wager “to place,” you collect if the 
horse comes in first or second* And if 
you bet “to show,” you collect if the 
horse finishes in the top three. 

Although it’s easy to occasionally 
predict a winning horse, it's hard to 
pick tw'o winners in a rows and it's 
even harder, but not impossible, to 
pick six winners in a row'* Picking mul- 
tiple w'inners is the objective of the 
Daily Double and the Pick Six. In the 
Daily Double, bettors try’ to pick the 
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top horse in two consecutive races, 
usually the first two races of the day. 
The Pick Six (also called the Sooner 
Six, .Super Six or some other name 
containing the word “six”) involves six 
consecutive races. If you can correctly 
predict the first-place horse in all six 
races, you can win hundreds or thou- 
sands of dollars on a $2 bet. The odds 
of winning the Pick Six are extremely 
low but the rewards of winning are 
high, since any unclaimed money is 
carried over to the ne.xt day. lliere is 
also a consolation prize for bettors who 
correctly guess the next highest num- 
ber of wins, fewer than six. 'ITiis is 
awarded daily regardless of whether 
anyone picks all six winners. 

Two other types of wagers are the 
Hxacta and Quinella. Both involve 
only one race, but you must predict 
the first two horses to finish the race. 
To win the Exacta, you must correctly 
guess which horse will finish first and 
which horse will finish second. To win 
the Quinella, you must predict the first 
two horses to finish, but not the exact 
order. Like the Daily Double and the 
Pick Six, only certain races are desig- 
nated Exacta and Quinella races. 

Regardless of what ty pe of special 


wagering is allowed, you can still bet 
on the win, place or show horse on 
every race. 

Before you go to the betting win- 
dow, visit the paddock, where you can 
watch the horse and jtK'key prepare for 
the race. Get to know the horse before 
you bet. Observe his looks and person- 
ality . Does he hang his head like he 
could care less about what is going on.^ 
Or does he hold his head high and 
proud as if he already knows who’s 
going to win.^ (Maybe he docs.) 

After the horses leave the paddock 
for the starting gate, you have plenty 
of time to place your bet, since it is still 
about 10 minutes before post time, the 
time set for the horses to arrive at the 
starting gate. No bets arc taken after 
post time. It takes just a few seconds 
to place your bet. Simply tell the cash- 
ier the amount of your wager, the tyj>e 
of wager and the number of the horse. 

Now you’re ready to watch the 
race — an event that takes less time 
than it took to decide your bet. As the 
starting gate opens, the horses explode 
dow n the track, leaving a trail of dust 
behind them. The roar of the crowd 
overcomes the announcer’s voice. 
ITien, just as your heartbeat catches 


up with the hoofbeaLs, the horses fly 
across the finish line. H3 


F/relame xn riter Orimia Henuion lives 
w Oklahoma City. 



You ran not out these fatting tips at 
nn'o Oklahoma tracks lirensed for pari- 
mutuef races (that means you can fail 
On Septemffer /, the starling gate Xiri/l open 
for the first race at Remington Park, in 
Oklahoma City, Remington Park is at the 
intersection of 1-35 and 1-44. General 
admission is $3. parking is 

lUue Ribbon Dou rrs, ^hich is open 
noiir through SoiernlHr, is tuo miles tirest of 
Sallisrm' on S.H. 64. Take exit 308 
from 1^0. General admission is $T 
parking is $! . 

Tor race times, cad Hlue Ribbon 
Dotirns at 1^18} 775-7771 and Remington 
Park at (405) 434-/000. 

The Oklahoma Racing Commission 
also licenses pari-rnutuel raring at some 
fairs. Call the commission at (405) 848- 
0404 for dates and places. 
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Chandler^ s old-fashioned town picnic 

By Vickie L. Dowkins Photographs by David Koelsch 



Glorious fourth 



T o get to the Chandler Fourth 
of July Celebration, follow 
America’s Main Street- 
Route 66— as it winds past farms, 
windmills and peeling bams. Just %vest 
of downtown Chandler, near Bell few 
Creek, turn north on National Park 
Road, Then travel back about 50 
years. 


On the Fourth of 
July in C handler t 
there is no such 
thing as a 
stranger. 


In Chandler, folks still celebrate the 
Fourth with lemonade, turtle races and 
serious horseshoe pitching. Old Cilors^ 
waves from mini-marts and hardware 
stores, covered porches and automo- 
biles. Politicians kiss babies and make 
speeches from a tree stump. 

“This is a great opportunity^ for fam- 
ilies to get together and celebrate the 
holiday in an old-fashioned w^ay/’ says 
Chandler’s Mayor Mark Rodgers. 

A sundry' of old games are revived: 
watermelon seed-spitting, Indian folk 
dances, a pie pan toss. Local artists 
and craftsmen display stained glass cre- 
ations, w'ood-carved critters and ban- 
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H1I7 vererm Henry Jmnes the ftnf 
Chandler Amerimn l^on rhapter in 1920. 


clana bolo ties. Lincoln C^untv^ On 
Stage performs a melodrama that 
prompts comical ad lib and encourages 
audience participation. And in the tra* 
dition of most Independence l>ay cel- 
ebrations, an abundance of holiday 
song and musical entertainment is pro- 
vided by the Community I^atriotic 
(chorus. 

Qk) 1 relief from a hot summer after- 
noon comes from tall lemonades, 
homemade sandwiches, brownies and 
cookies. And just as the day turns to 
early evening, barbecue ribs, fried cat- 
fish and all the fixings are seized up 
with a chime from the dinner belL 

.And on the Fourth, there is no such 
thing as a stranger. Visitors young and 
old — many migrating fixjm as far as 
Michigan and Arizona — become trans- 



Trageehy. viUmny and happy endingy are 
played ouf by Unmln County on Stage. 





came the chief depuw of Oklahoma 
Terri tors’, served in the state Senate, 
and as Lincoln Ck>iint>' sheriff, was 
born July 4, 1856. 

Ifs appropriate, too, that (’handler 
celebrates with races on Tilghman's 
birthday: 'I'ilghman came to Oklahoma 
for the *89 Run and nvo years later, 
made a run again in the Chandler area 
when the Sac and Fox lands were 
opened. 

In anticipation of the Rotarian Tur- 
tle Races, nearly 100 pet reptiles are 
numbered, coached and cheered on- 
ward. Saddled in shells decorated with 
stripes, spots and even red, white and 


Rotary Cluh mrle rares an hotly eomeste^l 
by turtle trainers (but noi Iry the turtles). 


Mayor Mark Rodgers mth 
Rd Webster, Oldest Settler at the pirnir. 


planted '"^town settlers” for the day. 
Newcomers, travelers and regular resi- 
dents are created to special recognition 
during Chandler’s celebration. Awards 
and gift certificates name the Oldest 
Settler, the Newest Settler, the h>ng- 
est-married couple and the Traveler’s 
Award for the former settler who jour- 
neyed the farthest distance. 

"Hie holiday has a tv\'o-fold meaning 
in Chandler. William Matthew ''Bill” 
Tilghman gave his name to the pages 
of Oklahoma history’ books, as well as 
Chandler’s city park. 'Tilghman, the 
former Dodge (Jity marshal who be- 


Jason Wornom, Perry, eoment rates during 
hh round at the great maride shoot a/ff. 


blue fluorescent paint, corcoises squirm 
and wriggle coward the finish line. The 
coaches offer their diverse strategies 
for prepping a grand champion: 

"We didn’t feed them today,” says 
Justin Wright, one of (’handler’s youn- 
ger citizens and co-owner of three 
hopeful prize-winners. “I figured 
they’d run faster on an empty 
stomach,” 

,Still, others rely on a jostle here and 
a jangle there. "What you gotta do is 
keep after ’em!” a 12-vear-old coach 
explains. "Get ’em agitated. That will 
make ’em go!” 

From the huskiest competitor fresh 
from a mossy pond to the tiniest crea- 
ture accompanied by a five-child 
cheering squad, the turtles disperse in 
cvciy' direction at once. While a few 
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rricndly fellows arc coaNcd from their 
shells ftjra swift crawl to \ ictor\\ others 
foref^i) the winner s cirde for a midday 
nap. 

'*Wc come c\cr\ year especially for 
the turtle races/' says Virginia Man- 
ning* a C]handlcr resident since 1918. 
''Last year* each of my 10 great-grand- 
children raced a turtle* but this year 
wcTc just entering Popcorn. He ate 
two tomatoes out of my garden yester- 
day, 1 think thafs a good sign." 

Horseshoe pitching, another pioneer 
sport and the only gajiie played at 
C>handler’s first Independence Day 
celebrations, is still a major attraction. 
d'hroughoLit the day* the horseshoe 
pitchers suney their targets with a 
cocked hand and narrowed eyes, vy ing 
for an award-winning toss. Many of the 
contestants are seasoned in horseshoe 
savvy; newcomers need luck to lend 
them a steady hand, d'he moments are 
cense and concentrations are tlxed, but 
the metallic clang of success draws 
grins from car to ear. .^1 in all* this is 
one event where 'close'' really docs 
count. 



Eimo P. Sn^ns. Gatebo, Work/ Champion 
Muieskoe Piuher ami te/ihrity player. 



siet, bltmC Contesknm mm to 
mn the uatermelon seed-spi/mg rontesi. 


C^handler residents are so convinced 
of the salubrious effects of horseshoe 
pitching, citizens installed an official 
court* complete with handmade stakes 
at the governor's mansion in Oklahoma 
Cits'. Governor Henry' Bellmon is a 
regular participant in the Chandler 
games, and two years ago, First Lady 
Shirley Bellmon took home a trophy. 

Elected officials, “mayors on up,“ 
are invited to participate in the celebri- 
ty horseshoe pitch* Afterwards, politi- 
cians climb aboard the “ I be Speaker's 
Stump,” a big tree stump in the mid- 
dle of the park decorated in red* white 
and blue* 

I'Sed to be, politicians traveled from 
churchyard to churchyard to speak* 
anywhere crow^ds of people gathered, 
says resident Elinor White* A tree 
stump was a natural place for them to 
be seen and heard. 

"Lots of people in Lincoln C^unty^ 
still remember those days,” she says* 
,As everyone gathers around the stump 
in the park, the stories How* 

Horseshoe pitching re{[iiires a good 
throwing arm, and oration requires a 
silver tongue, but athletes blessed with 
an agile tongue and pursed lips are 
more qualified to hurl than unfurl* In 


the annual Watermelon Seed Spitting 
contest, competitors iling and sling to 
their mouth's content* A group of spit- 
ters are ins t meted with "On your mark 
... get set ... blow !” 'I'he w inning seed 
sailed an impressive 15 feet* 

With more than 25 events* Chan- 
dler's Fourth of July CVdcbraiion and 
Horseshoe Festival has become the fi- 
nale of the town's Independence 
Week* Beginning the week before 
w ith the fire of a miniature cannon on 
the courthouse lawn* residents rally in 
daily sing-a- longs, parades* heritage 
dress contests and patriotic readings* 
*Along Manvel Avenue, the town's 
Main Street, homage is paid with fes- 
tive streamers and holiday decorations. 
"We have more fiags up than ever 
before and we keep them nying all 
through the year,” Mayor Rodgers 
says. 

“Our Fourth of July celebration 
gives everyone a chance to show' their 
patriotism. 'Ibafs the whole idea.” M 


F/rf imire arhfer \ kkie Da^^ktm Is 
bmed In Tufsa. Dttvki Koekrh^ ihes 
in Oklahoma City, photographs 
frequently fo/ ( )k I a h o m a IX) DAY * 






Getting 


There 



Events ate srheilu/ed thmughouf the 
day at Chandlers Independenre Day 
eeie/mitmi in Tilghman Park. To get to 
the park Jam math on National Path from 
S.ii. 66. west of dmentown. The day 
starts at 7:30 a.m. with tOK and tv^o-mi/e 
n/ns; horseshoe pitehlng starts at 9 a.m.^ 
and the relelnity toss Iregjms at 1 1 a.m.^ says 
fesrivul direc tor Idonard Ratzlaff. 

High school iheerleaden. the \meriean 
Ijgion and other groups plan to operate 
fonmsion stands rhrvnghout the do}'. 
Einwarks h^in after dark or at the end of 
an exhihition Imsehall game played on a 
fiekl adjoining the park, whkhever t omes 
first. Eor mote information, rail 1405} 
35S<)67J. 
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♦ July 16- Aug, 28 "Fhe Gat in the Hat 
Comes Back when original drawings by Dr. Seuss — Theodor Seuss Geisel — 
are shown at the OU Museum of Art in Norman. ♦ July 15-17 For sheer 
variety, it’s hard to match Enid’s Summerfest: Lumberjacks, arts and crafts, 
the Enid Symphony, Chinese acrobats, hot air balloon races, even an antique 
steam engine and tractor show, ail convene at Woodring Airport. ♦Aug. 8- 
14 Reserve your spot at Edmond’s Oak Tree Golf Club when the greatest 
names in golf battle for one of golf s biggest titles — the PGA Championship. 
♦ Aug. 18-20 Drive a herd of rangy Longhorns through town, then make 
camp in Yukon when the town celebrates cattle driving at the Chisholm Trail 
Festival. ♦Aug. 27 On Sucker Day, join Wetumka as it remembers the day 
a traveling salesman conned the whole town into preparing for a circus — that 
never existed. 



MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 


JULY 

L30 Scabourn Exhibit, Five Civilized 'fribes Museum, 
Muskogee, (^18) 683-1701 

I- 10 Krte: Maquencs. Sculpture and Drawings. OK 
Museum of Art, OKC. (40S) 840 2750 

1-19 “Works of Anna Bell Birckctt," Travertine Nature 
Center, Sulphur, (405) 62Z-3I65 

L31 “Cheyennes, , /Fhen and Nuwf Archie Bkckowl 
and Ben Buffalo, The Galleria, Norman, (405)329- 
1225 

LAug. 7 “4 'he Russian Scene Proctor Jones, OK Museum 
of An. OKC, (4(15) 84(1-2759 

I -Aug. (3 Paper Works, Fifchousc Art Ontcr, Norman, 
(405) 329-4523 

5-.31 Wildlife Art. Wanda Mumm. I4ains Indians and 
Pioneers Museum. Woodward, (40.5) 256-6136 
UJ-Aug. 21 “Photography by David Hockney Philbrook 
Museum of Art, 'lulsa, (918) 749-7941 
1 2- Aug. 21 Exhibit, Steve Uggei and Charloite Rhea, 
Kirkpatrick Callers', OKC, (405) 427-5461 


15- Sept. 4 “A Ouachita PortraicT Ciilcrease Museum, Tulsa, 

(9! 8) 582-3122 

1 6- Aug. 28 ‘"Dr. Seuss From Then to Now,” OU Museum of 

Art, Norman, (405) 325^3272 

20- .Aug. 21 ”l'en Years of Small Works.” 'Fraventne Nature 
Center. Sulphur, (4U5 ) 622-3165 

Wgust 

1-Sept. .R) ” Re VO III cion a rv Ideals and Images,” 'IVavcrtine 
Nature Ck;nier, Sulphur. (405) 622-316.5 
23-Oct. 21 Exhibit, John Braiidcnhurg and Deborah Samimi, 
Kirkpamck Center, OKC* (405) 427-5461 



DRAMA 


JULY 

1-9 “llofl Baltimore,” Heller I'hcatre, Fulsa* (91H) 
592-7877 

LIO OK Shakespearean ETstival, Durant, (405) 924- 
0120 

5-16 ”'fhc Wiz.” Lyric 'I hcatrc, OKC, (405) 282-2800 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 


8-Aug. 7 

8-Aug. 27 
14-17. 21-24 
1 5- Aug 7 
19-30 


29-Aug. 27 
29- Aug. 14 
2(>-31 

AUGUST ^ 

2-13 


12-13. 19-20 


19-21, 2(>-28 


Musical Cx)mcdy Murders of the 1940s, 'Hieatre 
Pops, Performing An Q:nter, 'I'ulsa, (918) 592- 
7111 

“Kddie and the Kcclectics,” American I'heatre 
Oimpany, 'I ulsa, (918) 747-^M94 
“Annie!" Kdmond Cx>mmunity Theatre, Judd 
'Pheatre, Kdmond, (405) 478-4452 
“ Phe Wizard of ()z,“ 'Hieatre Pulsa, (918) 744- 
1168 

“Woman of the Year," Lyric Pheatre, OKC^ (405) 
524-7111 

“.See How 'Phey Run," Pollard 'I’heatre, Guthrie. 
(405) 282-28(K) 

“Guys and l>)lls," Performing Ans Cxmter, 'Pulsa, 
(918) 592-7877 

“Music Man," Civic Center, OKC, (405) 231-2584 


“Little Shop of Horrors," Lyric 'I’heatre, ()K(^ 
(405) .524-7111 

“Whodunit.^" Kt. .Sill Theatre. I^awton, (405) 351- 
4519 

“'Phe Nerd," Kdmond Community 'I'heatre, Judd 
'Pheatre, Kdmond, (405) 478-4452 



MUSIC & DANCE 


JULY 

1-2 

3. 10, 17, 24, 31 
4 
7 

12, 19, 26 
21 


OK (x)rral, OK Sinfonia, Performing Ans Center, 
(918) 592-7111 

Outd{H)r (x)ncens. Will Rogers Park, OKC, (405) 
2.56-1426 

OK Sinfonia Cxmcen, Boulder Park, 'Pulsa, (918) 
.592-7877 

'Pwilight Concert. Chandler Park, 'Pulsa, (918) 
583-(K)32 

.Starlight (x>ncens, Reynolds .Amphitheatre, Tulsa, 
(918) .582-0051 

Kddie .Skeet Orchestra, Hilton Inn, Pulsa, (918) 
742-50f>6 


AUGUST 

7, 14, 21. 28 Outdoor Concens, Mount St. Mar>’s (’.arnpus, 
OKC, (405) 2.56-1426 

11 Pwilight Concert. (Chandler Park, Pulsa. (918) 
58.5-0032 

14 K\’00 (k)untr>* Show and Picnic, Kxpo Square, 
Pulsa, (918) 744-1113 

20 Starlight (Concert, Reynolds .Amphitheatre, 'Pulsa, 
(918) 582-0051 



FAIRS & FKSTIVALS 


JULY 

1-3 Hucklcbcrr> l-cstival. Jay, (918) 78f>-2289 
1-4 4th of July Kestival, Kdmond, (405) .541-2174 
2 Rising .Stars .Arts and Oafts Kestival, Lindsay, 


(405) 756-4312 

3 Honor .America Day, Randlett Park, .Anadarko, 
(405) 247-6651 

4 4th of July F amily Kun Festival. Kldon Lyon Park, 
Bethany, (405) 789-12.56 

4 .M(K>re Independence I>ay ('elebration, 12th .Street 
Community Park, Moore, (405) 794-.5400 
4 4th of July Celebration and Horseshoe Festival, 
Pilghman Park, (Chandler, (405) 2.58-067.5 

5- 9 .Santa Fe I>ays, .Shawnee, (405) 273-6092 

6- 9 Bluegrass and (jospel Music Festival, Powderhorn 

Park, Langley, (918) 2.5.5-8471 
8-9 Midsummer Night’s Fair, Firehouse Art Center, 
Norman, (405) .529-4523 

14-16 (xH)kson Jubilee, Cookson, (918) 457-9914 

14- 17 Striped Bass Festival, Mannford, (918) 865-.5(MK) 
1.5-17 Summerfest, WcHjdring .Airport, Knid, (405) 2.57- 

2494 

15- 17 125th .Anniversary of the Battle of Honey .Springs, 

KIk Creek, Checotah, (918) 47.5-2070 
21-23 Peach Festival, ('ity Park, Stratford, (405) 759- 
3M0 

.50 Ketchum l>ay Festival, Ketchum, (918) 782-2680 

AUGUST 

.5-7 (irant’s Blugrass Festival. .Salt Oeek Park, Hugo. 
(405) 326-5.598 

6-13 Frontier I>ays. 'Pecumseh, (405) .598-8666 
13 Watermelon Festival, Rush Springs, (405) 255- 
.5644 

13 Langley Day Festival, Langley, (918) 782-.5066 

16- 18 'Pulsa County Fair, Kxpo .Square, 'Pulsa. (918) 744- 

1113 

18-20 (Chisholm 'Prail Festival. Yukon. (405) 3.54-3.567 

23- 27 Ottawa Cbunw Free Fair, Miami, (918) 786-2289 

24- 27 Carnegie Free Fair, City Park, Carnegie, (405) 

6.54-1876 

24- 28 Sucker Day Festival, Wetumka, (405) 452-.52.57 

25- 27 Hinton Free Fair. Hinton, (405) .542-6428 
29-31 WtK)ds County Free Fair, .Alva, (405) 327-2786 



RODEO & HORSE EVItNTS 


JULY 

2-3 Paint Horse Show, Hardy Murphy .Arena. 
.Ardmore, (405) 478-1.599 

6-7 Paint Horse .Show, Drumright, (405) 478-1599 
9-10 Buckskin Horse .Show, Claremore, (918) .541-.5045 
9-10 Pinto Horse Show, Kxpo .Square, Pulsa, (918) 744- 
1113 

14-16 Palomino World .Show, Kxpo .Square, 'Pulsa, (918) 
744-1113 

14-16 (ximanche Homecoming and Rodeo, Walters, 
(405) 549-6573 

14-17 Int'l Round-Up (^valcade, Pawhuska, (918) 287- 
1208 

20- 23 Klks PRCA Rodeo, Cr\stal Beach Park. 

Woodward, (405) 256-8202 

21- 23 Int’l Cavalcade Rodeo, Pawhuska, (918) 287-3164 

22- 24 State 4-H Horse Show. Kxpo .Square, 'Pulsa, (918) 

744-1113 
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Z3’Z4 Sooner Appaloosa Horse Show, Kxpo Square, (91H) 
744-U13 

26- 30 [nr'i Pony of rhe Americas Sbow\ State Fair- 

grounds Arena, OKC, (40S) 278-8903 
28-29 Wranglers Pioneer Rodeo, l-"air\ie\v\ (403) 227- 
43M 

28- 30 Rodeo, Nanec Park, Clinton, (405) 323-2720 

29- 30 Ketehum Round-l^p Club Rodeo, Keichum, (9IH) 

782-2014 

29-31 Open Rodeo. Scigler, (918) 689-7751 

AUGUST 

1-6 American Junior Quarter Horse World E-inals, 
Rxpo Square, 'I'ulsa, (918) 744-1113 
4-6 IPRA Rodeo, Heavener, (918) 653-4303 

12-13 All Indian Rodetj. C^ddo Ckiunty Fairgrounds, 
Anadarko, (405) 247-6651 

18-20 101 Ranch Rodeo, Ponca Ciry, (40S) 767-8888 
18-20 Western Heritage Days Rodeo and l^aradc. 
Bristow, (918) 367-5151 

20-21 Green Q)untr\' Paint Horse Show, l''xpo Square, 
'Fulsa, (918) 7^-1113 

24-27 Will Rogers Memorial Rodeo, \’inica, (918) 256- 
7133 

27- 28 OK Palomino Horse Show, Rxpo Square, 'I’ulsa, 

(918) 744-1113 

27-28 Charla Hartness Barrel Fururicy, Fairgrounds, 
I’awhuska, (918) 287-3 U>4 



SP8CIAL EVENTS 


JULY 

1- 4 Centennial Quilt Show, Ojmm unity (Center, 

Cirove, (918) 786-5167 

2- 9 Heritage Days, lil Reno, (405) 262- M88 

2-3 Ponea City Grand Prix, l.akc Ponca I'ark, Ponca 
City. (405) 767-8888 

2-4 Threshing Bee, Major CTounty' Historical .Society 
Qrmplex, Fainiew, (405) 227-3788 

3 Sand 17 rags, little LSahara Recreational Area, 
Waynoka, (405) 824-0001 

4 Fireworks Display, River Parks, 'Fulsa, (918) 582- 
0051 

4 4th of July Celebration, Sequoyah State Park and 
Western Hills Guest Ranch, Wagoner, (918) 772- 
2046 

4 Boat Parade and Fireworks, Lake Murray State 
Park anti Resort. Ardmore, (405) 223-4044 

4 4th of July C^clebration, Rader Park, Weatherford, 
(405) 772-2819 

4 4th of July Ck^lebra^on, d exoma State Park and 
Rcstirt, (405) 5M-2566 

4 4th of J uly Spectacular, George E, Francis [*ark, 
Miami, (918) 542-4481 

4 4th f)f July Celebration, Quart/ Mountain State 
[*ark and Resort. Lone Wolf* (405) 563-2268 

4 Ride-ln Breakfast and Parade. Pawnee Bill State 
Park, Pawnee, (918) 762-2513 

4 4th tif July (k'lebration, Roman Nose State Park 
and Resort, Watonga, (405) 623-4215 
8-10 Eastern OK Woodcarxer's Show, Kensington 


Cialleria Mall, Fulsa, (918) 627-5169 
9 Old Circef Ciiunw Piijncer Reunion, C3ourt\ard, 
Mangum, (405) 782-2444 

9-10 Airshow ’88. Haskell Airport, (918) 482-30.30 
15-17 El Reno Buckle Show, Fairgrounds, El Reno, 
(405) 262-0360 

16 Spearfishing Contest, l.angley, (918) 782-2227 
16 Int'l Brick and Rolling Pin ‘Hi rowing Contest, 
Foster Park, Stroud, (918) 968-,3321 
16 Mrs. Oklahoma I^agcant, Brady rheatre, 'J'ulsa, 
(918) 492-7457 

22-25 OK (charity Jumpfest, Shawnee Municipal Airport, 
Shawnee, (405) 340-5467 

23 Sand (’astle Q>ntest, River Parks, Tulsa, (918) 
S82-CK)51 

23 Grand Lake 'Triathlon, Kctchum, (918) 786-2289 
29 Illinois River Float 'Trip and Clean-tfp, 
Tahicquah, (918) 456-3251 

29-.31 Motoreyele Sho\i, Omimunity Ck:mcr, Elk City 

AUGUST 

6 All Night Singing, Konawa, (405) 925-3434 
8-14 PGA C'bampionship, Oak 'Tree (jolf Club, 
Edmond, (405) 359-1988 

12- 14 CB Jamboree, State Fairgrounds. OKC, (405)390- 

8325 

13- 14 Intcrnat'l C"akc Exploration and Socictc Cake 

Show. 'Tulsa (^mvcntiiin Onter. (918) 583-5388 
I H-20 O I d Q> w h ands Reu n i o n , E rcedo m . ( 405 ) 62 1 -32 76 



INDIAN EVENTS 


JULY 

1-4 Pawnee \ etc fans' H timecoming Pt iw Wf>w, 
Fairgrounds, Pawnee, (918) 762-3624 
1-3 Quapaw' I’ow Wow’, Bearer Springs Park, Qua paw, 
(918) 542-1853 

8-10 'lonkawa 'Fribal IhiW' Wow, I't* Oakland Resen e, 
'Fonkawa, (405) 628-3749 

8-10 Sac and Fox Pow Wow, Sac and Fox C^pittil, 
Stroud, (918) 968-3526 

14-17 l*ow Wow, Mohawk Park, 1'ulsa, (918) 2Z7-Z091 

1 4- 1 7 Ocoe-Missouria Encampmem. Noble (Tounty, 

(405) 723-4418 

29-31 Indian Hills Pow Wow, OKC, (405) 787-.3959 

AUGUST 

5-7 Kaw Pow^ Wow. Washunga Bay Area, Raw City* 
(405) 269-2552 

15- 20 American Indian Exposition, Caddo C'ounty 

Fairgrounds, Anadarko, (405) 247-6651 

25- 28 Ponca Pow Wow. Ponea (.-icy, (405) 767-8888 

26- 28 Inter- Fribal Indian Cdub Pow' Wow' of Champions, 

Expo Square, Tuba, (918) 836-1523 
31 -Sept. 5 Cherokee Nat'l Holiday, 'Fahlequah, (918) 456- 
0671 


Although the information in this calendar is current, dates and details 
can change without notice- Please check in advance before attending 
any event. 
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